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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 
lemoits, the Marquess Wellesley. 3 vols. Bvo. 
sig loatenclcntiey. 
N our last Gazelte we hastily introduced this im- 
portant publication to our readers, and have now, 
herefore, no occasion to preface our more particu- 

r reference to it with farther remarks. It pre- 

ents the life of a great statesman, long engaged in 
he most momentous national affairs, and a perfegt 
pentleman, to whom the poet's description of Ham- 
et might have been as justly applied as to any in- 
dividual of the.age in which he flourished. 

ne head and countenance, to the latest moment 
of his existence, indexed the brilliant understand- 
ng and genius of the man; and neither phrenolo- 
pists nor physiognomists could ever have found a 
happier subject on which to build the truth of their 
heories. But to our task. 

This pre-eminent family (Mr. Pearce informs 

) is Koglo- Irish, tracing from Wallerand de 
Wellesleigh, a.p. 1239, whose son spelt the name 
Wellesley, and it was afterwards (with the usual 

relessness of the times-in this respect) written 

Velleslie (by Spelman) and Wesley* by the later 
Hescendants of Wallerand. In 1411 Dengan or 
Dangan Castle (where the Marquess and the Duke 
ere born) came into the family by marriage with 
oan, the daughter and heiress of Sir Nicholas de 
astlemarten, who seems, indeed, to have been a 
chly endowed bride, bringing large estates with 
er to enhance her husband’s property and power. 
[n 1485 the pretix De-was omitted; though the 
blood was still more enriched by. unions with fe- 
male descendants of two Jrish kings—Macmo- 
ough, king of Leinster, and O’Connor, king of 
onnaught. 
- Richard, the.eldest son of this long line, repre- 
sented by his father, the Earl of Mornington, was 
born in 1760. He was educated at Eton, for 
which he ever cherished a fond and grateful affec- 
jon; and was a graceful contributor to the Muse 
tonenses at the age of seventeen and eighteen. 
He concluded his studies at Christ Church, Oxford, 
and commenced his yytte career under the most 
flattering auspices. After taking a prominent part 
in the debates of the Trish. Parliament, as ford 
Mornington, he became, in 1784, a member 9 
English House of Commons, and in 1786 a 
the Treasury, rising rapidly in national estimation 
nd influence. But it is not:dur purpose to follow 
out historical affairs eo well known, though conse- 
utively stated in these volumes in a manner to 
ecommend them to studious perusal and consider- 
tion; this would lead us to general disquisitions 
of great length, for it ond teally pe the 
history of England, India, and Spain during half a 
entury. We are therefore driven to per- 
onal matters, and to dips into passages h we 
think most likely to interest the public, w: they 
ustrate the character of the work. ns 

In 1794 the Marquess married Malle. - nd, a 

r Parisian, and the daughter of M, Roland, who 

ttered the celebrated apostrophe on the scaffold of 
the guillotine, “0 Liberty! what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name !"’ This marriage was the 
result of liberty too, though of another kind, and is 
thus related 'by the author : 

“On the 29th .of November, 1794, the Earl of 
Mornington was married, at St. George’s Church, 
Hanover Square, to Mademoiselle Hyacinthe Ga- 

* 

Be sheer cc it so, and was so called, till he went 

(Enlarged 4,) 
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brielle Roland, a native of France, and only daugh- 
ter of Pierre Roland and of Hyacinthe Gabrielle 
Daris, of the city of Paris. This lady, whose beauty 
and accomplishments had for some years exercised 
a powerful influence over the heart of the noble 
lord, seems to have possessetl many of the faci- 
nating qualities of her distinguished synonyme, 
Madame Roland. * * Some have supposed that 
the Countess of Mornington was the daughter of 
the revolutionary heroine, and that she was the 
child to whom the most pathetic and affecting of 
farewells ever penned was addressed. This, how- 
ever, was not the case. The name of Madame 
Roland, the wife of the Girondist Minister of the 
Interior, was Manon Philipon, not Hyacinthe Ga- 
brielle Daris. Although the contrary has been 
suggested, Lord and Lady Mornington lived on 
terms of the utmost affectionate harmony till the 
period of the noble lord’s appointment as Governor- 
general. The countess remained in England ; but the 
frequent incidental allusions to her ladyship in his 
lordship’s correspondence evince a continued anxi- 
ety for her happiness, and a tender regard for their 
children. One of their sons, it appears from a letter 
from Lord Auckland to the Marquess Wellesley, was 
at Eton in the year 1800. In December 1812, 
Hyacinthe Mary, their daughter, was married to 
Mr. Littleton, of Teddersley Park, county of Staf- 
ford—a gentleman who, during the Marquess 
Wellesley’s viceroyalty in 1834, filled the office of 
chief secretary of Ireland, and who has since been 
elevated to the peerage as Viscount Hatherton. The 
Marquess and Marchioness of Wellesley, after the 
noble Jord’s return from India, did not live long to- 
gether: they separated, and appear not to have 
been again reconciled. The Marchioness lived till 
the year 1816, in which year she died, at the seat 
of her son-in-law, Mr. Littleton, in Staffordshire. 
Her:remains were buried at Penkridge. Her lady- 
ship had enjoyed a separate income of 4000/. a 
year, which at her death reverted to the Marquess. 
Viscountess ‘Hatherton and her brothers, Mr. R. 
Wellesley and the Rev. Henry Wellesley, M.A., 
have survived both their parents, the elder of whom 
would have succeeded to the family titles if the 

of the civil and canon law had prevailed in 


ernor-general of India, the Marquess dis- 
ie highest capacity and magnificence, and 
t mighty empire must always occupy 
place ; Df his ultimate difference 


‘Cour of Directors, whatever opinion may 
d ofthe questions. at issue, only served 

ing into the boldest relief the energies and 
powers of an extraoesinery mind. Here is a sin- 


gular story connected with that Eastern dominion : 
“ While. the ocuinas. gree was at F sschan 
superintendi operations of the army of Mysore, 
a Pied, called y. the natives the Uma, and which 
hore the appearance of a small eagle or vulture, 
built its mest in an avenue of banyan or pipal- 
trees, in the garden of Mr. Petrie, in whose house 
his-excellency resided. It was Lord Mornington’s 
habit to dictate all his papers, either to the. secre- 
of the department, or to some of the young 
‘writers. Under the shade of these trees he walked 
before the sun’s power was intense, and generally 
at that hour. di ed the business of the day. 
The natives, when the news of Tippoo Sultaun’s 
downfall reached Madras, superstitiously ascribed 
much of the success of the war to the influence of 
the uma, and universally, believed that its presence 





was.an augury of victory.” 
sé The following interesting note on the uma, or 


Indian’ eagle; was written by the Marquess Welles- 

ley ‘in” 1840? ‘ The’ bird’ of -prospérous empire.— 

The ancient Persians, as well as..the Romans, pre- 

saged by the flight of birds. Ofthese some were 

of good omen, while others forboded evil. Amongst 

the former, the most auspicious was the uma, 

which is believed to be a species of eagle. It be- 

longed to kings; and its appearance and flights, 

under various circumstances, were the augury for 

the settlement of the crown, or the affairs of royalty. 

Some of the characteristics of this bird have given 

rise to many strange mixtures of fable and facts, 

in some of which the leading features of the latter 

may still be plainly traced. It is a carnivorous 

bird; and its high soaring habit is the origin of 
the belief that it never rests upon the ground, The 

account of this bird in the standard Persian Lexi- 

con (among other significations of the word under 

different accusations) gives the following :—‘' A 

standard, or flag, on the top of which the .bird.is 
placed; or on which the representation of it.is de- 

picted.’ The throne of the Sultan of Mysore was 
of an octangular form, the canopy being in the form 
of an umbrella; it was surmounted by a representa- 
tion of the Uma, which is now deposited in Wind- 
sor Castle; the figure of the bird is composed of 
pure plates of gold, closely inlaid with precious 
stones, with a collar of pearl, and pearl at the eyes, 
and suspended from the beak, and the tail spread 
and ornamented with pearl and precious stones ; 
the edges of the canopy were fringed with. the 
richest pearl; it was supported by eight pillars, 
the capitals of which were in the form of the head 
of a royal tiger, enriched with precious stones ; the 
whole was covered with plates of pure gold; the 
octangular pavilion rested on the back of a royal 
tiger couchant; this figure also was covered with 
plates of pure gold, and the eyes, tusks, and clawe, 
were of rock crystal; the head and paws of this 
figure are in Windsor Castle: the head is covered 
with inscriptions in the Persian character. These 
splendid trophies of Oriental royalty were sent, in 
1799, by the Marquess Wellesley to the Court of Di- 
rectors, to be presented to his majesty George the 
Third; the uma was presented accordingly, but 
the tiger’s head remained in the museum at the 
India House, until, at the suggestion of Lord Wel-, 
lesley (then lord-steward of his majesty’s house- 

hold), it was presented to his late majesty William 
the Fourth, on which occasion his majesty was 
pleased to give, at St, James’s, a great entertain- 
ment to the East India,authorities, and the prin- 

cipal ministers of state, and others of the nobility, 
when these trophies were displayed. In the year 
1840, after the fruits of the fall of Seringapatam 

had been enjoyed by Britain for forty years, his 
grace the Earl Marshal granted the umaas an ad- 
ditional crest to the arms granted to the Marquess 
Wellesley, in 1799, by George the Third, with this 
motto (taken from Virgil, Auneid, vi. 794-5) : 


‘ Super Indos protulit Imperium.’” 


We must skip a long period, till we approach 
nearly to the return of the Marquess from, 
“ The Court of Directors (says our ai 


ring to the differences to which we haves ) of 


the East India Company delayed posncencies an 
opinion on the merits of Lord Wellesley’s policy re- 
specting Oude till they were mmaroneee possession 
of all the circumstances commes th the negotia- 
tions. Ina despatch to or-general, dated 
19th of November, 1808ytHey intimate their full ap- 

rebation of the arrange’ ents which his excellency 











ad concluded. * Having taken,’ the secret com- 
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mittee observe, ‘into our consideration the treaty 
lately concluded between the Governor-general and 
the Nabob Vizier, and ratified by his lordship on 
the 10th of November, 1801, we have now to sig- 
nify our approbation of the provisions of that treaty. 
We consider the stipulations therein contained as 
calculated to improve and secure the interests of the 
vizier, as well as those of the company; and to pro- 
vide more effectually hereafter for the good govern- 
ment and prosperity of Oude, and consequently for 
the happiness of its native inhabitants.’ The Court 
of Directors were not so tardy im the expression of 
their sentiments relative to the appoimtment of Mr. 
Henry Wellesley as Lieut t-governer of Oude. 
At this period they became possessed with the notion 
(which was, in reality, a most mistaken one,) that 
the Marquess Wellesley entertained a wish to re- 
duce and limit the powers and chartered privileges 
of the East India Company. On this ground they 
promptly resented Mr. H. Wellesley’s appointment, 
* as a virtual supercession of the just rights’ of the 
civil servants of the company, who alone, according 
to the charter of the honourable company, were eli- 
gible for employment in the civil service of the go- 
vernment of India. Disregarding altogether Mr. 
H. Wellesley’s services in Oude (which they very 
highly approved of), the Directors peremytorily or- 
dered, ‘ that Mr. Wellesley be removed forthwith ;’ 
—and some whispered that the object of the Mar- 
quess Wellesley in his arrangements was, to provide 
lucrative places for his brothers. The Board of 
Control, however, interposed its authority, prohi- 
biting the Court of Directors from interfering with 
the appointment of Mr. Henry Wellesley on the fol- 
lowing grounds:—First, because the service to 
which Mr. Wellesley was appointed, being not in the 
fixed and ordinary line of the company’s service, 
and not permanent, but extraordinary and tempo- 
rary, it did not appear that the rights of the cove- 
nanted servants, or the law which prescribed the 
mode of supplying vacancies, were infringed ; se- 
condly, because occasions might occur in which, for 
extraordinary: duties, the employment of persons 
without the line of the company’s service might be 
expedient; thirdly, because if there existed any 
such cases, it was proper to wait for the reasons of 
the Governor-general, before a decision was pro- 

d: especially as Mr. Wellesley, it was pro- 
bable, would have resigned his office before the 
order for his removal could be received; and as he 
had disinterestedly declined all emoluments beyond 
the amount of what would have belonged to him as 
private secretary to the Governor-general.* These 
discussions naturally generated feelings of estrange- 
ment between the Governor-general and the Court 
of Directors, which subsequently broke out into 
open differences upon the questions of free trade 
and Fort William College. Lord Wellesley, who 
was conscious of not being actuated in respect to 
his brother by sordid motives, thonght that he had 
been treated with a want of generosity by those in 
whose service he had spent so much energy: on 
the other hand, the contracted jealousies of the 
then members of the Court of Directors led them 
to imagine that the Marquess, whose fame filled 
Entope and Asia, would ‘in‘the end endeavour to 
subvert their authority, and interfere with the 
monopolies enjoyed by the Company. As soon as 
the objects for which he had been appointed were 
accomplished, the Hon. Henry Wellesley resigned 
the office of Lieutenant-governor of Oude. But 
although the Court of Directors had, after the most 
mature consideration, expressed their approbation 
of the new treaty with the Vizier of Oude, which 
was also sanctioned by every person of authority in 
India; and though the courteous reception which 
the Vizier gave to the Marquess Wellesley on his 
visit to Lucknow, and the cheerful and voluntary 
aid rendered by that prince in the prosecution of 
the subsequent war with the: Mahrattas, shewed 











* “« Henry mee: or Wellesley,;G:0.B., was born: 
e 
b 


P| many * 1773. was on the '2d/of January, im, 
o the peerage by letters as Baron Cowley. 
lesley, inthe county.of Somerset.” il a 





that, however wounded his feelings or excited his 
fears might have been at first, he speedily became 
reconciled to a treaty which conferred advantages 
on himself, on his subjects, and the Company; 
the conduct of Lord Wellesley and the Hon. Henry 
Wellesley in respect of Oude was made the sub- 
ject of the most violent denunciations in Parlia- 
ment; which were re-echoed by various publica- 
tions, eager to espouse the cause of the oppressed 
against great public delinquents, or even those 
against whom a prim facie case of suspicion at- 
tached.” 

Afterwards we read of a despatch in which “ the 
Court press the following points, that in their opi- 
nion call for censure in the Marquess Wellesley : 
‘1. Disobedience of the court’s orders, and acting in 
the greatest affairs without the sanction of the go- 
vernment at home. 2. Illegal appointments, and 
evasions of law. 8. Profuse expenditure of the 
public money.’ The Board of Control in their draft 
of a revised despatch to Lord Wellesley, strongly 
animadvert on the practice of taking important 
steps without the concurrence of the council ; par- 
ticularly noticing the appointments of the Honour- 
able Henry Wellesley, appointed by the sole autho- 
rity of Lord Wellesley, in July 1801, without refer- 
ence being made to his council; and afterwards, in 
1804, to the vesting extraordinary powers in Major- 
general Wellesley and Lieutenant-general Lake. 
They remark: ‘ This mode of ing busi 
seems gradually to have led to the Governor-gene- 
ral’s being frequently absent from council, without 
any cause assigned, contrary to former practice. 
This appears from the following memorandum 
found at the head "of several days’ consultations: 
‘His Excellency the Most Noble the Governor- 
general signifies that it is not his intention to at- 
tend the meeting of council, and desires that the 
proceedings which may be held at the meeting be 
communicated to him for his approbation.’ Be. 
tween the month of January and the month of Au- 
gust, 1811, this minute occurs nine times. From 
the 21st of August, 1801, to the 21st of August, 
1802, the Governor-general was absent in the Up- 
per Provinces; but between the 21st of April and 
the 23d of December, 1802, this minute occurs 
twenty-eight times; and between January and the 
18th of August, 1803, it occurs twenty-four times. 
We apprehend, except in case of illness, the Go- 
vernor-general has never before been in the habit 
of absenting himself from council.” 

And in a letter-to the Board of Control from 
the East India House, it is bitterly remarked on the 
principle upheld by the Governor-general: ‘“ Cer- 
tainly if this doctrine were fully followed up, the rul- 
ing power in England would have little else to do in 
the administration of India than to nominate and 
recall governors; each of which, during his conti- 
nuance in office, would thus in effect be absolute, to 
the very great injury of the people and the affairs 
over which he was placed.” 

And of his masters the Marquess speaks not 
more tenderly, in a letter to Lord Castlereagh : 

* Fort William, lst March, 1804. 

‘*My dear Lord,—I request your lordship to. be 
assured of the deep sense which I entertain of your 
honourable conduct towards me. It is unnecessary 
to repeat to your lordship my utter contempt of any 
opinions which may be entertained by Mr. * #@# # * 
and the Court of Directors, or to apprise you, that I 
expect every practicable degree of injustice and 
baseness from that faction. I have the honour to 
be, &c. * WELLESLEY.” 

‘* Lord Wellesley speaks in a still higher strain of 
asperity and anger ina subsequent part of the same 
letter (19th of June, 1804 ):—‘ Your lordship may 
be assured that I entertain a just sense of the sen- 
timents of public and private honour ‘from which 
your conduct towards me has proceeded ; and that 
I rely with the most entire confidence upon your 
lordship’s justice and public spirit to frustrate the 
vindictive profligacy*of the Court of Directors, and 
to expose to the view of my sovereign and my coun- 
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| try, in the most distinct and perspicuous manner, 


‘|State of the British Dominions in India.’ 





the motives, principles, conduct, and result, of every 
branch of my administration in India. My sincere 
and anxious hope is, that every point of difference 
between me and the Court of Directors may be fully 
explained to parliament and to the public. Nor 
can your lordship and Mr. Addington, by any act 
of friendship, afford me a protection so grateful to 
my feelings, or so advantageous to my character, as 
by afull disclosure to parliament of every act of my 
administration, and of every proceeding of the Court 
of Directors, since I have had the misfortune to be 
subjected to the ignominious tyranny of Leaden- 
hall-street. I am induced to hope that I shall be 
enabled to relinquish the service of my honourable 
employers in the month of January orFebruary next. 
Your lordship, however, may be assured, that as no 
symptoms of tardy remorse displayed by the hon- 
ourable court in consequence of my recent success 
in India, will vary my present estimation of the 
faith and honour of my very worthy and approved 
good masters, or protract my continuance in India 
for one hour beyond the limits prescribed by the 
public interests ; so no additional outrage, injury, or 
insult, which can issue from the most loathsome den 
of the India House will accelerate my departure, 
while the public safety shall appear to require my 
aid in this arduous station.’ ” 

About this time a striking letter from Sir James 
Mackintosh—then Recorder of Bombay (from 1804 
to 1812), and designed by the Marquess to be ap- 
pointed Professor of Law and General Politics in 
the college munificently founded at Fort William 
—may be quoted, as throwing considerable light on 
our subject: 

“ Bombay, 16th July, 1805. 

‘* My lord,—The last packet with which I am 
honoured by your lordship reminds me of the ac- 
knowledgments which I owe you for several proofs 
of goodness towards me. Your intention of 5 sae 
me in the chair of ethics and jurisprudence in the 
college (according to its original wise and magni- 
ficent plan) is a mark of confidence and good 
opinion on which I shall always reflect with pride. 
Perhaps my judgment may be influenced by this 
flattering choice ; perhaps I may be biassed by the 
prejudices of a man who overvalues those specu- 
lations to which he has devoted his life; but I 
own my opinion always has been, that the defeat of 
your enlarged plan of education is the triumph of 
a very short-sighted policy, and that it will prove 
as injurious to the true interests of this great em- 
pire as to the improvement and diffusion of science 
and literature. The conception of so great an 
institution, and the benefits already resulting even 
from its partial execution, will long remain the 
monuments of an administration conducted on wise 
and generous principles. The recollection of what 
you have done, and what you attempted to do, will 
attend your lordship to your native country; and 
in the midst of the prosperity and honours which I 
hope await you there, you will never cease to re- 
member with satisfaction that you endeavoured to 
provide the means of supplying well-principled, 
well-disciplined, and well-informed administrators 
for one of the most numerous societies of men 
upon earth. Your patronage of knowledge, and 
the confidence with. which you have honoured me, 
encourage me to lay before you a project which 
cannot succeed, and indeed which ought not to be 
attempted, without the support of the supreme go- 
vernment of India. I have for some time been 
ambitious to undertake the ‘ History and Present 
That 
no tolerable work on this subject now exists will 
be readily and universally acknowledged, Who- 
ever now asks where he is to find the history of 
India, must be told to glean the scanty and imper- 
fect knowledge of it from fifty volumes, the greater 

art of which are extremely uninteresting. This 
18 a serious want for the education of young men 
for the civil, and even military, service of the 
commer. It will sometimes be felt by those who, 
in the ighest stations both here and at home, are 
required by official duty to consider the political 
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state of India. Even the speculator and the ge- 
neral reader have some right to complain that the 
English empire in Asia is almost as much unknown 
as if it were a dependency of the most ignorant 
and incurious country in Europe. And I hope 
that a fair statement of our internal and foreign 
administration would correct any unfavourable no- 
tions of our national policy in the East. My prin- 
ciple in the composition of such a work would be 
that on which every work of literature must be 
founded. I should be guided in the selection of 
facts and the expansion of narrative by the consi- 
deration of what would interest the majority of 
those who read history with some degree of under- 
standing and pleasure. The naturalist, the philo- 
logist, the antiquarian, must seek for information 
about their respective pursuits in books which are 

rofessedly destined for them. In history, which 

s adapted to the body of reading men, no more of 
these subjects ought to be introduced than can be 
made intelligible and agreeable to them. This 
principle coincides with a regard to the instruction 
of the young servants of government. It excludes 
what they will not relish, and therefore will not 
learn. The curiosity of learned Englishmen has 
hitherto been directed rather to the antiquities, 
than either to the certain history or present con- 
dition of India. By great labour they have built 
up systems, not perhaps very impregnable against 
the attacks of criticism. What little in their sys- 
tems is probable (for nothing is certain) ought to 
find a place in history suited to its real importance. 
But the far greater part must be dismissed by the 
historian, as too uncertain and too unimportant to 
deserve his notice. History receives no facts 
without reasonable evidence. It dwells on none 
of which the narrative has no practical use. Both 
these reasons exclude the greater part of Indian 
antiquities. The latter reason abridges great part 
of that mere ascertained history which relates to 
the obscure and insignificant revolutions of In- 
dian states, which agree in their general charac- 
ter with those which are already known, which 
furnish no new conclusions of political science, and 
no new rules for the conduct of statesmen. The 
exclusion of what is uncertainly known (if known 
at all), and what it is useless to know, greatly facili- 
tates the undertaking, which is indeed chiefly for- 
midable from those difficiles nuge which have’ been 
supposed to form a necessary part of it, and which 


iD) do indeed require a labour and knowledge almost 


as great as their results are inconsiderable. Your 
lordship will also observe, that the admission of 
antiquarian researches is not more incompatible 
with the utility and the popularity than with the 
elegance, the dignity, and the classical character 
of history. You are, indeed, so familiar with the 
rules and models of historical composition, that it 
is impertinent to enlarge on them to you. But 
the work even thus contracted, and facilitated by 
the exclusion of what is uncertain, and by the 
abridgment of what is uninteresting, cannot be 
executed without great assistance from govern- 
ment. A mere compilation from printed books is 
a task which I should leave to others. What I am 
desirous therefore of knowing is, whether I may 
hope for the countenance of the supreme govern- 
ment go-far that orders will be-issued to ‘all: the 
subordinate governments, and to all the civil and 
military servants, to transmit answers to me to 
such list of queries as I should send to the secre- 
tary at Calcutta, to be by him distributed over the 
British dominions in India. By this means I 
might hope. to accumulate valuable materials of 
various sorts, especially statistical, which, in my 
opinion, would be the most important of any, be- 
cause they would furnish the means of applying 
principles of political economy to the condition of 
this country. The statistical and economical in- 
quiries are, more than any other, directly subser- 
vient to the practical convenience of administra- 
tion. I own I should with more pleasure recur to 
the approbation and patronage of a lettered go- 
vernor, than the cold formal sanction of those wlio 


felt no respect for my pursuits, and to whom I 
should never have thought of communicating my 
plans if accident had not placed them in a situa- 
tion of authority. For this reason I should cer- 


———S——————=== 
journey—he had engagements at home—finally, 
could he afford it? In spite of these objections, 
however, with every glass of claret the enthusiasm 





tainly be ambitious that such an order were the 
act of your lordship’s government; and if it were 
combined with a recommendation to your suc- 
cessor, I have no doubt it would produce the aid 
which I desire. I know not whether I ought to 
consider the projected work of Mr. Bruce as an 
objection which I ought to obviate. It is, in- 
deed, patronised and recommended by the Court of 
Directors. But I only ask the means of fair com- 
petition, which an honourable rival ought not him- 
self to refuse, and which his patrons do not there- 
fore seem bound to withhold, or even justified for 
withholding. I have encroached too long on your 
lordship’s leisure; and I hasten to conclude with 
the most hearty wishes for your lordship’s safe and 
agreeable voyage to England, and with most sin- 
cerely assuring you that I have the honour to be, 
your lordship’s most obliged and faithful humble 
servant, JAMES MACKINTOSH.” 
Some of the Correspondence, illustrating curious 
points of patronage, is rather amusing; whilst that 
which exhibits the politic and vigorous conduct of 
the Marquess, when perhaps the British sovereignty 
of India depended upon the views he took, conse- 
quent upon the hollow Peace of Amiens, is a 
glorious tribute to his memory. These, however, 
and other matters must remain for our future no- 
tice. 








TITMARSH’S NOTES. 

Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo, §c. 
By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, author of the “ Irish 
Sketch-book.” Pp, 301. London, Chapman and 
Hall. 

To skirr, not a country, but the globe, during three 

whole months, was more than enough to furnish 

our funny friend, Titmarsh, with pleasant materials 
for far more than the single volume to which he has 
graciously confined them. Original in mind and 
quaint in expression, there is much of entertain- 
ment in these pages; but let not the public be 
misled by the notion that they are all jocularity, 
and without the wholesome travel-ingredients of 
information and instruction. On the contrary, it 
often seems impossible for M, A. Titmarsh to con- 
ceal W. M. Thackeray; or to overlay the sound 
sense and apt remark of the latter, by the drollery 
of the former, As we laugh we gather wisdom; 
and in so unique a style, that we may well say of 
this Siamese twin-author, 

“None but himself can be his parallel,” 

That he has been already reviewed by wit and 
waggery not very dissimilar to his own in Fraser’s 
Magazine is our misfortune, as far as freshness* 
goes; but we nevertheless hope to make him ac- 
ceptable to our readers, by steaming along with 
him, under the flag of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, from Cornhill to Cairo, vid Vigo, Lis- 
bon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, Athens, Smyrna, 
Constantinople, Rhodes, Beyrout, Jaffa, Jerusalem, 
and Alexandria. 

The start from London was very sudden and un- 
premeditated. In a chance rencontre at his club 
with two gentlemen about to undertake the expe- 
dition— | 

“The idea of beholding these famous places 
inflamed Mr. Titmarsh’s mind; and the charms of 
such a journey were sequently impressed upon 
him by Mr. James [Sir E. nennens)- ‘Come,’ 
said that kind and hospitable gentleman, ‘and 
make one of my family party; in all your life you 
will never probably have a chance again to see 
so much in so short a time. Consider, it is as 
easy as a journey to Paris or to Baden.’ Mr. 
Titmarsh considered’ all these things, but also 
the difficulties of the situation; he had but ‘six- 
-and-thirty hours te get ready for so portentous a 





taken a off the 





somehow rose, and the difficulties vanished. But 
when Mr. James, to crown all, said he had no 
doubt that his friends, the Directors of the Pe- 
ninsular and Oriental Company, would make Mr. 
Titmarsh the present of a berth for the voyage, all 
objections ceased on his part; to break his out- 
standing engagements, to write letters to ‘his 
amazed family, stating that they were not to ex- 
pect him at dinner on Saturday fortnight, ag he 
would be at Jerusalem on that day—to purchase 
eighteen shirts, and lay in a sea-stock of Russia 
ducks—was the work of four-and-twenty hours; 
and on the 26th of July the Lady Mary Wood was 
sailing from Southampton with the ‘ subject of the 
present memoir,’ quite astonished to find himself 
one of the passengers on board. These important 
statements are made partly to convince some incre- 
dulous friends, who insist still that the writer never 
went abroad at all, and wrote the following pages, 
out of pure fancy, in retirement at Putney; but 
mainly to give him an opportunity of thanking the 
Directors of the Company in question for a de- 
lightful excursion.” 

There is a bit ofa bull in this concluding sen- 
tence ; for how could a Putney hermit give thanks 
for a delightful trip ?—but, indeed, though the 
author does lavish compliments on the Captain and 
the Company, he does also occasionally give them 
a Titmarshian hint of certain inconveniences and 
troubles experienced by him. Thus: 

‘“¢ We Britons on board the English boat received 
the news of the Groenenlands’ abrupt demise with 
grins of satisfaction. It was a sort of national 
compliment, and cause of agreeable congratula- 
tion. ‘The lubbers!’ we said; ‘ the clumsy hum- 
bugs! there’s none but Britons to rule the waves!’ 
and we gave ourselves piratical airs, and went down 
presently, and were sick in our little buggy berths, 
®«# T have a regard for every man on board that 
ship, from the captain down to the crew; down 
even to the cook, with tattooed arms, sweating 
among the saucepans in the galley, who used (with 
a touching affection) to send us locks of his hair 
in the soup.” 

The landing for an hour or two at Vigo affords 
us the first example of the painter’s picturesque 
and grotesque handling: 

“Tt was agreed that a party of us should land 
for half an hour, and taste real Spanish chocolate 
on Spanish ground. We followed Lieutenant 
Bundy, but humbly, in the providor’s boat; that 
officer going on shore to purchase fresh eggs, milk 
for tea (in place of the slimy substitute of whipped 
yolk of egg, which we had been using for our 
morning and evening meals), and, if possible, 
oysters, for which it is said the rocks of Vigo are 
famous. It was low tide, and the boat could not 
getup tothe dryshore. Hence it was necessary to 
take advantage of the offers of sundry gallegos, who 
rushed barelegged into the water, to land on their 
shoulders. The approved method seems to be to 
sit upon one shoulder only, holding on by the 
porter’s whiskers; and though some of our party 
were of the tallest and fattest men whereof our’ 
race is composed, and their living sedans exceed~’ 
ingly meagre and small, yet all were landed with~ 
out ‘accident upon the juicy sand, and ‘forthwith 
surrounded by a host of mendicants, screaming, 
‘I say, sir! penny, sir! I say, English! tam your 
ays! penny!” in all voices, from extreme youth to 
the most lousy and venetable old age. When it ig 
said that these beggars were as ragged as those of 
Ireland, and still more voluble, the Irish traveller 
will be able to form an opinion of their capabilities. 
Through this crowd we passed upSome steep rocky 
steps through a little low gate, wit ina little 
guard-house and barrack, a few dirty little sen- 
tinels were keeping a dirty little guard; and by 
low-roofed, whitewashed houses, with balconies, 
and women in them--the very same wonien, with 





* The letters from the Fat C to Punch havealso 
lett: at Contributer to Pune 


the very same head-clothes, and yellow fans, and 
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eyes at once sly and solemn, which Murillo painted 
‘—by2a neat church into which we took a peep, 
and, finally, into the Plaza del Constitucion, or 
grand place of the town, which may be about as big 
as that pleasing square, Pump Court, Temple. 
We were taken to an inn, of which I forget the 
name, and were shewn from one chamber and 
story to another, till we arrived at that apartment 
where the real Spanish chocolate was finally to be 
served out. All these rooms were as clean as scrub- 
bing and whitewash could make them; with simple 
French prints (with Spanish titles) on the walls; 
a few ricketty half-finished articles of furniture ; 
and, finally, an air of extremely respectable po- 
verty. A jolly, black-eyed, yellow-shawled Dul- 
cinea conducted us through the apartment, and 
provided us with the desired refreshment. Sounds 
of clarions drew our eyes to the Place of the Con- 
stitution; and, indeed, I had forgotten to say that 
that majestic square was filled with military, 
with exceedingly small firelocks, the men ludi- 
crously young and diminutive for the most part, 
in a uniform at once cheap and tawdry, like 
those supplied to the warriors at Astley’s, or from 
still humbler theatrical wardrobes: indeed, the 
whole seene was just like that of a little theatre; 
the houses curiously small, with arcades and bal- 
conies, out of which looked women apparently a 
great deal too big for the chambers they inha- 
bited ; the warriors were in ginghams, co‘tons, and 
tinsel; the officers had huge epaulets of sham 
silver lace drooping over their bosoms, and looked 
as if they were attired at a very small expense. 
Only the general, the captain-generai (Pooch, 
they told us, was his name: I know not how ’tis 
written in Spanish), was well got up, with a smart 
hat, a real feather, huge stars glittering on his 
portly chest, and tights and boots of the first 
order. Presently, after a good deal of trum- 

eting, the little men marched off the place, 

‘coch and his staff coming into the very inn 
in which we were awaiting our chocolate. Then 


we had an opportunity of seeing some of the ci- 


vilians of the town. Three or four ladies passed 
with fan and mantle; to them came three or four 
dandies, dressed smartly in the French fashion, 
with strong Jewish physiognomies. There was 
one, a solemn lean feilow in black, with his col- 
lars extremely turned over, and holding before 
him a long ivory-tipped ebony cane, who tripped 
along the Fittle place with a solemn smirk, which 
gave one an indescribable feeling of the truth of 
Gil Blas, and of those delightful bachelors and li- 
centiates who have appeared to us all in our dreams. 
In fact, we were but half an hour in this little 
queer Spanish town; and it appears like a dream, 
too, or a little show got up to amuse us. Boom! 
the gun fired at the end of the funny little enter- 
tainment. The women and the balconies, the beg- 
gars and the walking Murillos, Pooch and the little 
soldiers in tinsel, disappeared, and were shut up in 
their box again. Once more we were past 
the beggars’ shoulders out of the shore, and we 
found ourselves again in the great stalwart roast- 
beef world; the stout British steamer bearing out 
of the bay, whose purple waters had grown more 

-purple. The sun had set by this time, and the 
» moon above was twice as big and bright as our 

degenerate moons are.” 

In a like manner Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gibraltar, 
are treated en passant. Of the last he says: 

“The rock looks so tremendous, that to ascend 
it, even without,the ¢ompliment of shells or shot, 
seems a dreadfultask : what would it be when all 
those mysterious lines of batteries were vomiting 
fire and brimstone; when all those. dark guns that 
you see poking their grim heads out of every ima- 

“‘gihable cleft and ‘zigzag should salute you with 
shot, both hog,and cold; and when, after tugging 
up the hidgpus perpendicular place, you were to 
find regiments of British grenadiers ready to 
plunge bayonets into your poor panting stomach, 
and let out artificially the little breath left there ? 
Tt is a marvel to think that soldiers will mount such 








places for a shilling—ensigns for five and nine- 
pence—a day: a cabman would ask double the 
money to go half way! One meekly reflects upon 
the above strange truths, leaning over the ship’s 
side, and looking up the huge mountain, from the 
tower nestled at the foot of it to the thin flag-staff 
at the summit, up to which have been piled the 
most ingenious edifices for murder Christian sci- 
ence ever adopted.” ‘ 

From Malta we proceed to Athens, which Mr. 
Titmarsh ridicules unmercifully. 

“‘I swear solemnly (he declares) that I would 
rather have two hundred a year in Fleet-street, 
than be king of the Greeks, with Basileus written 
before my name round their beggarly coin; with 
the bother of perpetual revolutions in my huge 
plaster-of-Paris palace, with no amusement but a 
drive in the afternoon over a wretched arid coun- 
try, where roads are not made, with ambassadors 
(the deuce knows why, for what good can the Eng- 
lish, or the French, or the Russian party get out of 
such a bankrupt alliance as this?) perpetually 
pulling and tugging at me, away from honest Ger- 
many, where there is beer and zsthetic conversa- 
tion, and operas at a small cost. The shabbiness 
of this place actually beats Ireland, and that is a 
strong word. The palace of the Basileus is an 
enormous edifice of plaster, in a square containing 
six houses, three donkeys, no roads, no fountains 
(except in the picture of the inn); backwards it 
seems to look straight to the mountain—on one 
side is a beggarly garden —the king goes out to 
drive (revolutions permitting) at five—some four- 
and-twenty blackguards saunter up to the huge 
sandhill of a terrace, as his majesty passes by in a 
gilt barouche and an absurd fancy dress; the gilt 
barouche goes plunging down the sandhills; the 
two dozen soldiers, who have been presenting arms, 
slouch off to their quarters; the vast barrack of a 
palace remains entirely white, ghastly and lonely ; 
and, save the braying of a donkey now and then 
(which long-eared minstrels are more active and 
sonorous in Athens than in any place I know), all 
is entirely silent round Basileus’s palace. How 
could people who knew Leopold fancy he would be 
so ‘ jolly green’ as to take sucha berth? It was 
only a gobemouche of a Bavarian that could ever 
have been induced to accept it. I beseech you to 
believe that it was not the bill and the bugs at the 
inn which induced the writer hereof to speak so 
slightingly of the residence of Basileus. These 
evils are now cured and forgotten. This is written 
off the leaden flats and mounds which they call the 
Troad. It is stern justice alone which pronounces 
this excruciating sentence, It was a farce to make 
this place into a kingly capital; and I make no 
manner of doubt that King Otho, the very day he 
can get away unperceived, and get together the 
passage-money, will be off for dear old Deutsch- 
land, Fatherland, Beerland! Ihave never seen a 
town in England which may be compared to this; 
for though Herne Bay is a ruin now, money was 
once spent upon it and houses built; here, beyond 
a few scores of mansions comfortably laid out, the 
town is little better than a ricketty agglomeration 
of larger and smaller huts, tricked out here and 
there with the most absurd cracked ornaments 
and cheap attempts at elegance. . But neatness is 
the elegance of poverty, and these people despise 
sucha homely ornament. I have got a map 
with squares, fountains, theatres, public gardens, 
and Places d’Othon marked out; but they only 
exist in the paper capital—the wretched, tumble- 
down wooden one boasts of none. One is obliged 
to come back to the old disagreeable comparison 
of Ireland. Athens may be about as wealthy a 
place as Carlow or Killarney—the streets swarm 
with idle crowds, the innumerable little lanes flow 
over with dirty little children—they are playing 
and paddling about in the dirt everywhere, with 
great big eyes, yellow faces, and the queerest little 
gowns and skull-caps. But in the outer man, the 
Greek has far the advantage of the Irishman; most 
of them are well and decently dressed (if five-and- 





twenty yards of petticoat may not be called decent, 
what may?); they swagger to and fro with huge 
knives in their girdles. Almost all the men are 
handsome, but live hard, it is said, in order to de- 
corate their backs with those fine clothes of theirs. 
I have seen but two or three handsome women, and 
these had the great drawback which is common to 
the race—I mean, a sallow, greasy, coarse com- 
plexion, at which it was not advisable to look too 
closely.” a , 

Of this way of thinking there is sound cause for 
Titmarsh’s hostile criticism of Byron. s 

I don’t care (he continues) for beauty which 
will only bear to be looked at from a distance, like 
a scene in atheatre. What is the most beautiful 
nose in the world, if it be covered with a skin of 
the texture and colour of coarse whity-brown paper ; 
and if Nature has made it as slippery and shining 
as though it had been anointed with pomatum? 
They may talk about beauty, but would you wear a 
flower that had been ry on in a grease-pot? No; 
give me a fresh, dewy, healthy rose out of Somer- 
setshire ; not one of those superb, tawdry, unwhole- 
some exotics, which are only good to make poems 
about. Lord Byron wrote more cant of this sort 
than any poet I know of. Think of ‘ the peasant 
girls with dark-blue eyes’ of the Rhine—the brown. 
faced, flat-nosed, thick-lipped, dirty wenches | 
Think of ‘ filling high a cup of Samian wine;’ 
small-beer is nectar compared to it, and Byron 
himself always drank gin. That man never wrote 
from hisheart. He got up rapture and enthusiasm 
with an eye to the public ;—but this is dangerous 
ground, even more dangerous than to look Athens 
full in the face, and say that your eyes are not daz- 
zled by its beauty. The Great Public admires 
Greece and Byron; the public knows best. Mur- 
ray’s ‘ Guide- Book’ calls the latter ‘ our native bard.’ 
Our native bard! Mon Dieu! He Shakspeare’s, 
Milton’s, Keats’s, Scott’s native bard! Well, woe 
be to the man who denies the public gods 1’’ 

Smyrna, the first Eastern city visited, evokes 
many amusing remarks (including a brief episode 
on Arabian literature, tales, &c., in which there is 
much meaning, clad in the garments of Democri- 
tus, see p. 84, &c.); and Constantinople and its 
baths are subjects on which the writer revels ia 
undress. But his description of Rhodes is (to our 
taste) so much the best piece of the book, that we 
leave all else to extract its essential oils. 

“ There were several families of Jewish Rabbies, 
who celebrated their ‘ feast of tabernacles’ on 
board ; their chief men performing worship twice 
or thrice a day, dressed in their pentifical habits, 
and bound with phylacteries; and there were Turks, 
who had their own ceremonies amd -usages, and 
wisely kept aloof from their neighbours of Israel. 
The dirt of these children of captivity exceeds all 
possibility of description ; the profusion of stinks 
which they raised, the grease of their venerable 
garments and faces, the horrible messes cooked in 
the filthy pots and devoured with the nasty fingers, 
the squalor of mats, pots, old bedding, and foul 
carpets of our Hebrew friends, could hardly be 
painted by Swift in his dirtiest mood, and cannot 
be, of course, attempted by my timid and genteel 
pen. What would they say in Baker-street to some 
sights with which our new friends favoured: us? 
What would your ladyship have said if you had 
seen the interesting Greek nun combing her hair 
over the cabin—combing it with the natural fingers, 
and, averse to slaughter, flinging the delicate little 
intruders, which she found in the course of her in- 
vestigation, gently into the great cabin? Our at- 
tention was a good deal occupied in watching the 
strange ways and customs of the various comrades 
of ours. The Jews were refugees from Poland, go- 
ing to lay their bones to rest in the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat, and performing with exceeding rigour the 
offices of their religion. At morning and evening 
you were sure to see the chiefs of the families, ar- 
rayed in white robes, bowing over their books, at 
prayer. Once a week, on the eve before the Sab- 
bath, there was a general washing in Jewry, which 
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sufficed until the ensuing Friday. The men wore 
long gowns and caps of fur, or else broad-brimmed 
hats, or, in service-time, bound on their heads little 
iron boxes, with the sacred name engraved on them. 
Among the lads there were some beautiful faces; 
and among the women your humble servant disco- 
vered one who was a perfect rosebud of beauty, 
when-first emerging from her Friday’s toilette, and 
for a day or two afterwards, until each succeeding 
day’s smut darkened those fresh and delicate cheeks 
of hers. We had some very rough weather in the 
course of the passage from Constantinople to Jaffa, 
and the sea washed over and over .our Israelitish 
friends and their baggages and bundles; but though 
they were said to be rich, they would not afford to 
pay for cabin shelter. One father of a family, find- 
ing his progeny half drowned in a squall, vowed he 
i would pay for a cabin; but the weather was some- 
what finer the next day, and he could not squeeze 
out his dollars, and the ship’s authorities would not 
admit him except upon payment. This unwilling- 
ness to part with money is not only found amongst 
the followers of Moses, but in those of Mahomet, 
and Christians too. When we went to purchase in 
the bazaars, after offering money for change, the 
honest fellows would frequently keep back several 
piastres, and when urged to refund, would give 
most dismally, and begin by doling out penny by 
penny, and utter pathetic prayers to their customer 
not to take any more. I bought five or six pounds’ 
worth of Broussa silks for the womankind, in the 
bazaar at Constantinople, and ‘the rich Armenian 
who sold them begged for three-halfpence to pay 
his boat to Galata. There is something naif and 
amusing in this exhibition of cheatery—this simple 
cringing and wheedling and passion for twopence- 
halfpenny. It was pleasant to give a millionnaire 
beggar an alms, and laugh in his face, and say, 
* There, Dives, there’s a penny for you; be happy, 
you poor old swindling scoundrel, as far as a penny 
goes.’ I used to watch these Jews on shore, and 
making bargains with one another as soon as they 
came on board; the battle between vendor and 

urchaser was an agony—they shrieked, clasped 
Senda, appealed to one another passionately ; their 
handsome, noble faces assumed a look of woe — 
quite an heroic eagerness and sadness about a far- 
thing. Ambassadors from our Hebrews descended 
at Rhodes to buy provisions, and it was curious to 
see their dealings: there was our venerable Rabbi, 
who, roted in white and silver, and bending over 
-his book at the morning service, looked like a pa- 
triarch, and whom I saw chaffering about a fowl 
with a brother Rhodian Israelite. How they 
fought over the body of that lean animal! The 
streets swarmed with Jews— goggling eyes looked 
out from the old carved casements — hooked noses 
issued from the low, antique doors—Jew boys 
driving donkeys—Hebrew mothers nursing chil- 
dren; dusky, tawdry, ragged young beauties—and 
most venerable grey-bearded fathers—were all 
gathered round about the affair of the hen! And 
at the same time that our Rabbi was arranging the 
price of it, his children were instructed to procure 
bundles of green branches to decorate the ship 
during their feast. Think of the centuries during 
which these wonderful people have remained un- 
changed ; and how, from the days of Jacob down- 
wards, they have believed and swindled! The 
Rhodian Jews, with their genius for filth, have 
made their quarter of the noble, desolate old town 
the most ruinous and wretched of all. The escut- 
cheons of the proud old knights are still carved 
over the doors, whence issue these miserable greasy 
hucksters and pedlars. The Turks respected these 
emblems of the brave enemies wkom they had 
overcome, and left them untouched; when the 
French seized Malta they were by no means so 
delicate. They effaced armorial bearings with 
their usual bot-headed eagerness; and a few years 
after they had torn down the coats of arms of the 
gentry, the heroes of Malta and Egypt were busy 
devising heraldry for themselves, and were wild to 
be barons and counts of the empire.” | 





























Of Rhodes itself he tells : 

“ The towers and gates are warlike and strong, 
but beautiful and aristocratic: you see that they 
must have been high-bred gentlemen who built 
them. The edifices appear in almost as perfect a 
condition as when they were in the occupation of 
the noble knights of St. John; and they have this 
advantage over modern fortifications, that they are 
a thousand times more picturesque. Ancient war 
condescended to ornament itself, and built fine 
carved castles and vaulted gates: whereas, to judge 
from Gibraltar and Malta, nothing can be less ro- 
mantic than the modern military architecture; 
which sternly regards the fighting, without in the 
least heeding the war-paint. Some of the huge 
artillery, with which the place was defended, still 
lies in the bastions; and the touch-holes of the 
guns are preserved by being covered with rusty old 
corslets, wotn by defenders of the fort three hun- 
deed years ago. The Turks, who battered- down 
chivalry, seem to be waiting their turn of destruc- 
tion now. In walking through Rhodes one is 
strangely affected by witnessing the signs of this 
double decay. For instance, in the streets of the 
knights, you see noble houses, surmounted by 
noble escutcheons of superb knights, who lived 
there, and prayed, and quarrelled, and murdered 
the Turks; and were the most gallant pirates of 
the inland seas; and made vows of chastity, and 
robbed and ravished; and, professing humility, 
would admit none but nobility into their order; 
and died recommending themselves to sweet St. 
John, and calmly hoping for heaven in considera- 
tion of all the heathen they had slain. When this 
superb fraternity was obliged to yield to courage 
as great as theirs, faith as sincere, and to robbers 
even more dexterous and audacious than the noblest 
knight who ever sang a canticle to the Virgin, 
these halls were filled by magnificent pashas and 
agas, who lived here in the intervals of war, and, 
having conquered its best champions, despised 
Christendom and chivalry pretty much as an Eng- 
lishman despises a Frenchman. Now the famous 
house is let to a shabby merchant, who has his 
little beggarly shop in the bazaar; to a small offi- 
cer, who ekes out his wretched pension by swind- 
ling, and who gets his pay in bad coin. Mahome- 
tanism pays in pewter now, in place of silver and 
gold. The lords of the world have run to sced. 
The powerless old sword frightens nobody now— 
the steel is turned to pewter tco, somehow, and 
will no longer shear a Christian head off any 
shoulders. In the Crusades my wicked sympathies 
have always been with the Turks. They seem to 
me the best Christians of the two; more humane, 
less brutally presumptuous about their own merits, 
and more generous in esteeming their neighbours. 
As far as I can get at the authentic story, Saladin 
is a pearl of refinement compared to the brutal 
beef-eating Richard—about whom Sir Walter Scott 
has led all the world astray. When shall we have 
a real account of those times and heroes—no good- 
humoured pageant, like those of the Scott ro- 
mances—but a real authentic story to instruct and 
frighten honest people of the present day, and 
make them thankful that the grocer governs the 
world now in place of the baron? Meanwhile a 
man of tender feelings may be pardoned for twad- 
dling a little over this sad spectacle of the decay of 
two of the great institutions ofthe world. Knight- 
hood is gone—amen; it expired with dignity, its 
face to the foe: and old Mahometanism is linger- 
ing, about just ready to drop. But it is unseemly 
to see such a grand potentate in such a state of 
decay; the son of Bajazet Ilderim insolvent; the 
descendants of the Prophet bullied by Calmucs 
and English and whippersnapper Frenchmen; the 
fountain of magnificence done up, and obliged to 
coin pewter! Think of the poor dear houris in 
paradise, how sad they must look as the arrivals of 
the faithful become less and less frequent every 
day. I can fancy the place beginning to wear the 
fatal Vauxhall look of the seraglio, and which has 





pursued me ever since I saw it: the fountains of/§ 


eternal wine are beginning to run rather dry, and 
of a questionable liquor; the ready-roasted meat- 
trees may cry, ‘Come, eat me,’ every now and then, 
in a faint voice, without any gravy in it—but the 
faithful begin to doubt about the quality of the 
victuals. Of nights you may see the houris sitting 
sadly under.them, darning their faded muslins: 
Ali, Omar, and the Imaums are reconciled and 
have gloomy consultations: and the chief of the 
faithful himself, the awful camel-driver, the super- 
natural husband of Kadisheh, sits alone in a tumble- 
down kiosk, thinking moodily of the destiny that 
is impending over him, and of the day when his 
gardens of bliss shall be as vacant as the bankrupt 
Olympus. All the town of Rhodes has this appear- 
ance of decay and ruin, except a few consuls’ 
houses planted on the sea-side here and there, 
with bright flags flaunting in the sun; fresh paint; 
English crockery; shining mahogany, &c.,—so 
many emblems of the new prosperity of ¢heir trade, 
while the old inhabitants were going to rack—the 
fine church of St. John, converted into a mosque, 
is a ruined church, with a ruined mosque inside ; 
the fortifications are mouldering away, as much as 
time will let them. There was considerable bustle 
and stir about the little port; but it was a bustle 
of people, who looked for the most part to be beg- 
gars; and I saw no shop in the bazaar, that seemed 
to have’the value of a pedlar’s pack.” 

This prose sketch is succeeded by a lazy poetical 
description, as idle as the climate; and shooting 
ahead, we have accounts ofa day and a night in 
Syria, a ride to Jerusalem, a short time in Alex- 
andria and Cairo; and thus ends the strange nar- 
ration, not altogether so spiritedly in its concluding 
as in its earlier parts. 

It is, however, a volume well prepared for wide 
popularity; and will, we doubt not, extend the 
fame even of Michael Angelo Titmarsh, Some of 
his allusions to London men and things, to writers 
and players, may not strike the rest of the world 
as they do us in Cocaigne; but there is plenty to 
please and entertain every class of readers from 
Land’s End to John o’Groats. 








POETRY.—CENTO. 

Poems. By Edward Horatio Strype. Simall 4to, 
pp- 163. Liverpool, Frederick Dunsford. 
TueEnreE are books, besides those professedly illus- 
trated, in which the binding and “ getting up” are 
the chiefest attractions; and we fear that this Li- 
verpool effusion must come pretty closely within 
the category. The writer, no doubt, displays a 
poetical temperament, and occasionally glimmers 
with a happy thought or fortunate expression ; but 
the whole does not rise above the level of the mi- 
nores gentes who pen tolerable verses on familiar 
and commonplace subjects, such as “To an infant 
asleep,” “On the departure of some friends,” “On 
the sudden death of a young lady,” “ To a young 
lady on the death of a friend,” &c., &c., e¢ cetera ! 
Such effusions, be it noted, are all very well in their 
place and way, for the baby’s mamma, and perhaps 
papa, for the friends going off, for the girl’s sur- 
viving relatives, or any other mourning fair; but 
for the public and general reader how can they be 
made sufficiently interesting? The same query 
applies still more strongly to young poets’ loves 
at first sight, or second; or mysterious addresses 
to six or eight stars, thus **#**® or ¢e###8e8, 
about which nobody on earth can care a farthing 
but the asterisks or asteroids themselves. Yet, in 
spite of all this, Mr. Strype begins with an amative 

song of promiscuous gallantry : 
* Oh, I love tresses yellow, or glossy and black, 
I adore them when golden, or auburn or fair, 
= curled round the head, or turned up at the 
Whether plain or in ringlets, I love woman’s hair.” 
To which singular passion leaving him, as we 
would Mr. Truefit® in the Burlington Arcade, we 





* The noted friseur, whose fame is so great that half-a- 
dozen of the adjacent shops so closely imitate his that it 
is very difficult to find your way to be cut by the real 
imon Pure, —Ed, L. G, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








shall merely quote his account of what in Scotland 
they call a daft man, than which a more germane 
or daftlike description could scarcely be produced 
from the seething brain impregnated with blank 
verse : 


“ The strange event I am about to tell 
Occurred in the cold country of the Scots— 
Men by the sovereignty of reason swayed, 
Who lack the reinless impulse of the south. 
Yea! even in their great commercial city, (Glasgow, we 
fancy.]} 
Where their proverbial cautious character 
Is deepened by the keen pursuit of trade; 
These make more strange that such a thing e’er was— 
More like an ancient tale of Italy, 
When witchcraft ruled the secret thoughts of men. 


A man gone by the heyday of his youth, 
Whose blood was temperate, and judgment cool, 
Is led to madness by a thread so frail, | 
It could not even draw a fine-nery’d maid, 

Who dreams away her days in fairy laud. 

He saw a peerless beauty in a crowd, . 

Caught but a glimpse—her features were half hid 
Behind the waves of her descending veil ; 

He saw and loved, and felt so overpowered 

He could not follow her to where she went, 

But with a vacant gait he sauntered home, . 

And dreamed, and dreamed, and dreamed the livelong 


day: 
And still before his vision came and went 
The dazzling phantom of her angel face— [only half] 
So indistinct, he could not shape it forth, 
And yet so fair he could not choose but love ; 
*T was but a shade that ever haunted him, 
And when he dreamed, the shadow of a shade. 
Like one born blind, who suddenl received 
His sight—looked up upon the light of day, | 
Whose mighty flashes struck him blind again, 
And yet for ay before his blasted sight, 
Whichever way he turned his useless orbs, 
There danced the spectral shadow of the sun :-- 
So love, that first gave sunshine to his heart, 
That moment closed it up in endless night, 
And haunted it for ever with a shade, — 
Unfeit (2), unshaped, unknown, unrealised. 


For days, and weeks, and months, and tedious years, 
With but the intermissions of short sleep, 
n which he trod the self-same steps in thought, 
Around the spot where he did see her face) 
He hovered like a ghost; or else he was 
With restless, hopeless, mad, desiring eyes, 
Pacing with hurried step the promenades, 
And ever and anon paused listlessly, 
And shadowing his eyes with withered hand, 
Gazed all around with curious despair; 
And if a lovely lady passed him by, 
He followed her, and looked upon her face, 
And shook his head in utter hopelessness : 
Every chapel, kirk, and theatre, 
The concert, exhibition, and the bail, 
Were visited by him a time in vain— 
At4dast the narrow limits of his haunts 
Was that thronged street where he did meet with her. 


Oh, if he’d seen her face without the veil, 
His mind would never have been led away: 
Though she was passing fair, his brain had shaped 
A creature lovelier than could be of earth, 
So much had fancy left to work upon, 
In that half glimpse of her half-hidden face. 
He was indeed a man of one idea.” 
This is a fair specimen of the author—an ap- 
proach to poetry, foiled by the want of taste and 
judgment. 


My Life. A Poem. Pp. 46. London, Newby. 
Tuis production appears to be but the first part 
or beginning of a poetical design; but as it mani- 
fests considerable talent, we take leave to welcome 
and introduce it. The opening address will speak 
for its merits: 


“ My life has been a wild, strange life, 
Now lulled in love—now wrapt in strife ; 
I've had my dreams, as most have had; 
Like others, have been good and bad; 
Like others, have but lived to save 
A wreck—a thought—a hope—a grave; 
Have lived to see things fleet around me, 
And fetters break—that once have bound me; 

hopes arise and hopes depart 
Through that unguarded fort, the heart! 
And things of pry oe and ardour pass, 
Shattered and cold like broken on 
Have heard men talk of wilful death, 
And laugh with almost the next breath, 
Then met them in life’s later days 
Strong upon million-trodden ways; 
Seen lovers lay them down to die, 
Pe ywel in heart, and death in eye, 
And seen the same in rich content, 
Wived, fathering, housed, and corpulent ! 
And if IL asked them what became 


Of passion, death, despair, and flame, 








They smiled with red, full, puckering cheek, 
‘A boyish freak! a boyish freak!” 

The author then describes himself to be the 
second son of high aristocratic parentage; and 
gives strong portraits of his noble father and mo- 
ther, and lordly elder-brother De Vere, a spoiler 
of innocence and slave to his own violent passions. 
A governess to his sisters and his father’s secre- 
tary make up the love-group invaded by the un- 
principled heir; and the following passage will 
suffice as an example of the style: 


* Warven—to others pliant still, 
As he were part of their own will— 
Assumed to Lord de Vere alone 
A stern equality of tone, 
And something through his accent ran, 
Summoned the man before the man. 


And Glare—who ever till that hour 

Had veiled her holy love’s calm power, 
Like some deep fire-spring under snow, 
Beneath a cold and heedless show— 

Now, when De Vere was at her side, 
Revealed its strength with conscious pride, 
As though it were a shield to raise 

*Twixt her soft face and his hot gaze. 

And thus the daily trial came ; 

For lightly spoke the voice of fame 

Of those once loved by Lord de Vere, 
When even of an equal sphere. 

Now through the house, in whispers heard, 
A busy devil stepped and stirred ;— 

The small, still fiend, who poison brews 

In unseen corners, dark and sly, 

Eludes the ear and mocks the eye, 

Yet ever flits and buzzes by, 

Had breathed on Clare the festering dews, 
Whose blight no sun can ever dry,’ 


Some portions of the composition are a little 
slovenly; but there is matter in the whole, and we 
hope the writer will be encouraged by the public 
to continue his memoirs. 


The Thirty-first of October ; or, the Heroes of the Day. 
A Poem. By Peter Placid. Pp. 58. Longmans. 
Tue editor begs to state, for the “ information and 
guidance of professional critics, that the afore- 
going poem, suggested by very recent occurrences, 
has been hastily written, and sent to press without 
proper revision ; so that those amiable gentlemen 
will thus be furnished at once with a sufficient 

reason for finding in it innumerable faults.” 

This may be a hit at critics, but would be a lame 
excuse for troubling the public with a bad or in- 
different production. Though hurriedly pushed 
into the world, however, like King Richard, before 
its time, it is by no means so worthless as that 
much-abused monarch is represented.- On the 
contrary, there is talent to recommend it, and, 
what we fancy and fear will recommend it as much, 
plenty of personalities. The Railroad King is the 
first victim. On the 3lst of October, in the town 
of Sunderland, 

“ The feast indeed is spread, 

But not in honour of the mighty dead. 

To other heroes bows another race; 

Peace reigns, and gratitude were out of place. 

That riess valour, that exalted mind, 

Which,—by the blessing of good heaven combined 

In Nelson,—saved, perchance, the world from thrall, 

Now in our towns men meet not to recall. 

Creatures, more oft, who in the mire have rolled, 

Low grovelling souls that lick the dust for gold; 

Now for high qualities they substitute 

Huge wealth, and worship some egregious brute. 

Or some gay noodle, who hath gambled deep, 

And won more money than he knows to keep, 

They place upon a pedestal, and praise 

His virtues—to the noodle’s vast amaze. 

Or some great block for idol set they up, 

And to its honour drain the sparkling cup, 

So that the block be treble gilt: they stare, 

pry ! bend, they crouch, to the metallic glare. 

As the Madonna, in more southern lands, 

The homage of unleitered slaves commands, 

Though carved most rudely, so she be enwrapped 

In silk and samite, and superbly capped; 

So stands, adored, one of your millionnaires, 

Drest in the majesty of many shares: 

Be he a brute, a noodle, or a block, 

Enough that he can boast of scrip and stock.” 


As might be expected, the railroad mania comes 
in for a poetic run and diatribe; but the subject 
has been getting stale, and it is not for us to guess 
at the individuals, with the blackening portraiture 
of whom the writer seasons it, to renew its pun- 





gency and provoke the public curiosity. The 
lament for this degeneracy is not without force: 
“ Woe to Old England! Her best days are o’er, 

With her young fruit thus rotting at the core! 

Woe to Old England—when the female breast, 

Where purity should shine, receives this pest, 

To dim the light of home with all that’s base, 

To taint the fountain of a future race! 

Woe to thee, England! When the wild winds rise, 

When the war-banner in thy lurid skies 

Floats, as ere long it omy oye thee hurled 

Th’ embattled fury of one half the world— 

Who shall defend thee then? Not souls like these, 

Gloating on gold, sunk deep in luxuries! 

Not from such woman's lips the words shall fall, 

Sweet in their tones, yet than a trumpet-call 

More potent, that should bid the warrior wave 

His sword with double strength his land to save, 

Not from the sordid slaves whom avarice long 

Hath trained to selfishness, if not to wrong: 

h, not from such shall stern devotion spring, 

Or patriot zeal—such as would make men fling 

Fortune and life into the flood or flame, 

To guard their country, or exalt her fame! 

Pray to Heaven’s mercy that the plague be stay’d ; 

Lest, when all seems in summer light array’d, 

Swarming through all the land a sensual train, 

No thought but pleasure, no pursuit but gain; 

When Luxury on her bed of roses lolls, 

And strains Italian melt degenerate souls ; 

And long-drawn banquets, in their grossness, teach 

How close the human to the brute may reach : 

Pray to Heaven’s mercy, lest — sudden fate 

That of th’ imperial Rome should emulate; 

And all unnerved, forgetful of the past, 

Thou, in the storm of trial, sink at last !’’ 

On one of the lines (of the poem, not the rail- 
way). there is the following curious note, with 
which we conclude : 

~ Or to gain entrance to some club of whales. 

The following extract (translated) from a letter 
addressed by Capt. J. A. F. Lilienstern, of the 
Royal Swedish Navy, to the president of the Lin- 
nean Society at Upsala, may not be. uninteresting 
to the scientific reader, as elucidating the habits 
of the grampus: ‘ So remarkable is the clearness, 
the thorough lucidity of the Pacific Ocean, at least 
in this latitude (27° 50’ south), that the vision can 
descend to a depth almost incalculable. I have 
frequently seen a bottom which our lines (none of 
the shortest) could never have reached. Beautiful 
ocean! how often, in a calm and sunny day, have I 
looked down into thy depths, and studied the man- 
ner of life of thy innumerable tribes! I remember, 
in particular, with what interest I watched (Sept. 
16th, 1843) a drove (?) of spermaceti whales, which 
formed, as it were, one great family, and rarely 
admitted into their set any individual of a different 
species. Most grave and solemn, and (so to speak) 
lordly, did these spermaceti whales look in their 
watery domain! ‘Two or three grampuses, and 
perhaps as many of your common boftlenoses, 
would now and then ambitiously venture into their 
circle; but certainly with no memorable or en- 
couraging success. If some of the junior whales 
occasionally sported with a grampus or bottlenose, 
I suspect it was only so far as the grampus or bot- 
tlenose contributed to the amusement of the junior 
whales. I recollect one grampus ia particular, a 
large and (so to speak) very pushing individual, 
penetrating rather rudely into the bosom (if I may 
use such a phrase) of the spermaceti tribe ; where- 
upon one of the latter, a dignified old animal, with 
a sudden turn of his tail, dealt the grampus a tre- 
mendous blow on his snout, which bled profusely. 
Indeed, the water was for a short time so disco- 
loured that I lost sight of this unhappy individual. 
After a while, however, I could renew my obser- 
vations; and I then perceived the poor grampus, 
ever recognisable by his bloody snout, still frisking 
about in the neighbourhood of the great whales, as 
if humbly soliciting their notice.’—ditor.” 








REDDING’S VELASCO. 
By Cyrus Redding. 3 vols. 
T. C. Newby. 
Tuts is a picture of Spain, and Spanish customs 
and manners in the Gil Blas school, the verisimili- 
tude of which is curious in an English author. 
The hero, Velasco, is of obscure origin, but rises 
in the world as fast as if he had been a railroad 


Velasco. London, 
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director, and as substantially as if he were a rail- 
road solicitor or engineer. He encounters many 
adventures, going at the pace, and being fond of 
movement; and his vanities, errors, and amours, 
mixing with various classes of society, are the 
staple of this novel. We cannot truly say that he 
interests us much; for, in short, the chief qualities of 
the work are the reality of its pictures and its views 
of human life, and remarks which, though fitted to 
its Spanish subject, are quite as applicable to Eng- 
land and mankind. The story we shall not med- 
dle with, for it relates, as we have said, to a long 
course of intercourse with all ranks of people; but 
the annexed extracts will afford some idea of the 
general principles to which we have alluded, and 
recommend the volumes to the leisure of readers 
for excitement or amusement. Here is an in- 
stance: Velasco has visited a supposed sorceress, 
in furtherance of a gipsy pursuit; and we read: 

“On passing the hut of the Duena Eguia, I 
made her a parting present of a couple of pistoles 
upon our success, and she bade us ‘ go with God.’ 
Then, calling me back, she said, with much arch- 
ness under het wrinkled eyebrows, ‘ Thou wilt 
marty the girl—eh? Learn the Germania tongue!’ 
* No, mother, I dream not of such an act.’ ‘ Her 
mother has doblas in plenty as good as doblas-za- 
hénes—marry her, be wise—you will be a good 
couple—marry her, I say—she will teach thee the 
Germania.’ ‘ Well, I must think ofthat.’ ‘ Then 
yon won’t marry her! Think, indeed! who mar- 
ries that thinks? ‘You are a fool! think, and you 
won’t marry—who that thinks marries? Eh? 
Go with the holy Virgin, go! my son,’ said she, 
* but remember Duena Eguia.’ I ordered the mules 
to be saddled immediately.” 

Well, he has got rich, and he soliloquises: 

* The reputation of wealth may raise a man in 
the estimation of the world as high in proportion 
as it may depress him in his own—this is the in- 
ference from my own experience. Never were a 
thousand crowns more troublesome than mine. I 
bought a strong box, in which I deposited them, 
with the other presents I received from Dona Lu- 
cinda. I placed the box under my bed, without 
imparting to any one that I slept over a treasure, 
the possession of which, in anticipation, was to 
make me happy. How it happened I cannot tell, 
but not one of the many enjoyments I had pro- 
mised myself through their means fell to my lot. 
I became infected with that horrible disease, the 
love of money. I found the difficulty of parting 
with a single crown too much for my resolution. 
When I was poor I gave freely of my littlek—as the 
poor do; now I was rich I gave nothing. Every 
maravedi I could obtain I added to my treasure. 
Three or four times a day I went to my chamber, 
closed the door, and opeiied my box to see that all 
was safe—to count and recount my crowns. If 1 
went out for an hour or two into the city, I repaired 
to my treasury on my return, until I had but that 
one care—not the less onerous and absorbing be- 
cause it was Solitary—not the less base because it 
is the curse of thousands. I becaine thoughtful, 
unenjoying, selfish, in proportion as I had reason 
to be otherwise, from the increase of my store. 
Such conduct is marked on the forehead of aceu- 
mulators. Juanito rallied me continually. He was 
surprised to find that I stinted myself more than 
ever in the maintenance of my stomach. I saw 
him as gay as usual upon his fifteen cfowns a 
month, and could not help, with his, contrasting 
my own position. I had refrained from seeing my 
mother because I could not go to her empty- 
handed with satisfaction to my own feelings. I 
found no difficulty in raising a barrier with a straw 
across my way to the Rastro, when filial duty 
urged me to pay a visit there—business in the pa- 
lace, a fit of headache, the unnecessary exposure 
of my hoard during my absence, any flimsy excuse, 
served my conscience for a plea to keep me away, 
when there was no will to contradict my selfishness. 
The desire of accumulation increases with its gra- 
tification; it is an insatiate hell that never dis- 





gorges a victim. I grew more and more thrifty 
and prudent, as people call this vile spirit. I be- 
came the echo of the money-grubbing tribe, one of 
the countless avaricious thousands of every-day life, 
dead to all love but the love of specie. Good-na- 
tured and benevolent with four or five crowns in 
my purse, I became covetous with a thousand, with 
twenty thousand I had been a wretch—an irre- 
claimable miser—poorer than I lived when a boy 
on the Rastro. Who knows? I had perhaps died 
of starvation that I might not eat at my own ex- 
pense. For a moment I was devoted soul and body 
to the lust of gain. I no longer thought plea- 
santly of the enjoyments that were to be mine 
when the means of enjoying them had fallen into 
my power. I dreamed of nothing but adding to 
what I possessed. If the nightmare chanced to sit 
on my slumbering bosom, the form it assumed was 
that of rapine embodied in a monstrous spectre, 
with the talons of a vulture and the visage of a 
fiend, holding my strong-box on high, grinning at 
my motionless agony, aad flapping in his flight, 
black as a raven’s, his ominous wings, until he dis- 
appeared in thick darkness. I awoke in a cold 
perspiration, and got out of bed to ascertain that 
all was safe, returning to my pillow with the cheer- 
ing conviction that what had passed just before was 
but a dream. I was what the multitude calls 
‘happy ;’ for [had wealth, which the world deems 
happiness. I had become as grasping as a miser, 
as insolent as an alcalde de aldea, or country jus- 
tice. In this way I lived two entire months, un- 
social, solitary, unenjoying.” 

He happily undergoes a change without becom- 
ing poor—the grub is transformed into the butter- 
fly; and we conclude with a slap at the class with 
which he can now mix—for every upstart likes a slap 
at the aristocracy ! 

“ «But a grandee of Spain reasons as_ well 
as other men.” ‘A mistake again; grandees 
never learn that mystery—it is beneath their dig- 
nity.’ ‘ Thenthey must suffer loss.’ ‘ No matter, 
they must not compromise their dignity, if they lose 
their all besides. They would be sure to do this 
if they were to control their expenditure. The 
servants order what they please; the tradesmen 
enter what they please, and whatever quantity of 
provisions is ordered lasts only for the day. The 
superfluity is stolen and carried away by the ser- 
vants at night. Exactly the same practice is re- 
newed the next day. The house of a grandee, rich 
in furniture and plate, has generally nothing else 
within the walls—wine, water, firing, candles, all 
are wanting, while perhaps there are thirty horses 
in the stable too weak from hunger to do a fair 
day’s duty.’ ‘ You astonish me, Juanito.’ ‘ That 
is what our grandees call dignity, aristocracy, no- 
bility, and adozen such names. To want the ne- 
cessaries of life, with a hundred thousand ducats 
of income, and three or four hundred domestics, 1 
hold to have long been a dignity in Madrid not to 
be so envied by the mob, if it knewall.’ ‘It isdignity 
of a peculiar kind assuredly.’ ‘The real dignity of 
a grandee everywhere consists in knowing, doing, 
and thinking nothing, in believing the rest of the 
world unworthy of regard, and only existing for his 
pleasure. All are contumacious who do not admit 
his claims, and in rejecting the humble, the better 
type of humanity, from their exclusive circle.’ ’’ 

The talent in these extracts need not be pointed 
out. The author has aimed at instruction as much 
as amusemeut, and such are his lessons. 








THE ROYAL MARINES. 
Historical Record of the Royal Marine Forces. By 
Paul Harris Nicolas. 2 vols, 8vo. London, 
Boone. 
In reviewing books strictly professional we always 
feel a degree of diffidence. Professional works of 
all kinds tax the attention of the critic to do them 
justice, and, after all done,—the patience of the 
general reader: moreover, we confess, the records 
of bloody frays are apt to discompose us. 
In the present case, then, it gives us singular 











pleasure to be able to say a civil thing for this 
military work. It is historical, and must interest 
all historical readers; it is proudly national, and 
speaks to the heart of every Englishman; while to 
the sailor, the soldier, and especially the marine— 
whose services it chtonicles—it will prove a valuable 
record. Raised as a body of sea-soldiers in 1664, 
Mr. Nicolas gives precedence to the corps of 
Marines even before the 3d, or “ Old Buffs,” with 
which regiment the corps is by some historians, 
treating of the wars of the end of the seventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, con- 
founded; but we have not space for our author’s 
argument. We yield the point to Mr. Nicvlas in 
right of his brotherhood to Sir Harris, K.C.M.G., 
as a question of arms and chronology, and leave 
him to buff it out with the “Old Buffs.” We are 
quite content to find that the marines have gone 
on “shoulder to shoulder,” at times, with our land 
forces, sharing in the labours and perils of the long- 
protracted siege, or in the open dangers of the 
well-fought field, from the taking and defence of 
Gibraltar to Bunker’s Hill, and again down to our 
late wars in Syria and China. But his especial 
companionship is with the sailor, beneath the 
“ meteor-flag” of England, on the firm deck of 
our wooden walls: now working at the guns with 
as strong an arm and a better discipline and aim 
than the rough and ready tar; now, at the sound, 
“ Repel boarders!” or still more exciting cry, 
‘* Away there, boarders!’’ the first at the bulwarks 
to defend, or in the rigging of the enemy to assail ; 
often, too, he enduringly remains on the exposed 
poop of the ship as it enters into action, steadily 
looking death in the face as the shot of the enemy 
thins his ranks, till the moment comes when the 
rattling musketry can take effect, and a bitter ven- 
geance upon the foe for comrades slain. Nor must 
we here stop our pen in the relation of the well- 
performed duties of the marine, as gathered from 
the authentic record now before us. His most 
onerous service is yet to be mentioned. When 
hardship and privation, the irksome watch of the 
long cruise and blockaded port, perhaps even a 
too ready recourse to the horrid lash in ruling 
rebellious spirits, which the press-gang dragged 
into our ships, had roused the demon Mutiny,— 
when it whispered in the berths; where did the 
eyes of the ship’s officers look for help?—to the 
faithful, the gallant marine. When the voice of 
discordant rebellion grew louder and louder, and, 
like a demon hive swarming, hundreds of scowling 
men poured from below, crowding before the main- 
mast, till some daring ringleaders passed the sacred 
limits of the “ quarter-deck,” amid the fearful ery 
of “ Aft !—aft !—aft!’ what has stopped the mad 
career of the mutineers before it was too late? 
The steady ranks of the marines—some fifty or a 
hundred gallant fellows on the poop, obeying the 
word of command of their officer, coolly given as 
if on parade, “ Fix bayonets!” “Load!” The cap- 
tain of the ship points to them —gains time to 
harangue his rebellious crew — his officers, petty 
officers, and the old sailors who have stood by their 
captain, approach the late mutineers, now “ mean- 
ing no harm,” only “ haven’t had a spell ashore for 
three years.” “ Hoped no offence,” “ only wanted 
their rights.” “ Wished the —— French fleet would 
put to sea—that’s all.” ‘“‘ Never thought of mutiny.” 
‘*Didn’t know why they were all coming aft, for 
their parts.” Then would the ringleaders be given 
up to the gangway, the court-martial, and the fatal 
yard-arm, and the ship saved. But did “ Jack’’ 
ever forgive the marine? No; like the policeman 
on shore, he is, as a body, always in bad odour, 
and the taunt, “ Tell that to the marines,” which, if 
we mistake not, my Lord Palmerston quoted last 
session of parliament, is hurled against the marine’s 
discipline—his faith—his trust—his belief in what 
his officers tell him—in short, his ready obedience 
in putting down mutiny. 

Such is the pith and marrow of Mr. Nicolas’s 
book, and we hardly know where to quote from 
768 closely printed pages, wherein are fought over 
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again most of the celebrated sea-fights, frigate and 
general actions, of our wars, duzing the last two 
centuries; for in all of these the marine shared. 
Then we have the per terram part of the services 
of the corps, whose insignia, the globe borne on 
its colours, is well chosen. But we cannot do 
better than conclude our notice in the words with 
which the author takes his leave of his readers, 
after having completed a work which, for historical 
information and clearness of arrangement, may 
fairly compete with any of its class. 

* In terminating this faithful record of the ser- 
vices of a corps which, although so repeatedly 
thanked by the nation, has been but inadequately 
rewarded, we may express a hope that the modern 
system of warfare will make it imperative on the 
government to give its most serious attention to 
this valuable arm of our national defence. The 
introduction of steam has placed the European 
powers so nearly on an equality, that, in all future 
wars in which we may be engaged, our military 
operations will principally be confined to coast at- 
tacks; and, consequently, success will mainly de- 
pend on the efficiency of the troops, who must be 
trained to work the floating batteries as good ar- 
tillerists, and at the same time accustomed to dis- 
embark with rapidity, and take the field as effective 
battalions of infantry. In illustration of their va- 
lue as such a force, we refer to the recent opera- 
tions in Syria, where the marines moved from point 
to point with such rapidity, that Ibrahim Pacha, 
in a despatch to his father, declares it ‘impossible 
to anticipate attack, or guard against surprise.’ 
But there is a serious impediment to these opera- 
tions, which we believe will not pass unnoticed by 
the present first lord of the Admiralty,—the in- 
consistency of placing naval officers to direct mili- 
tary operations. The Syrian campaign has afforded 
sufficient proof of the necessity of allowing the of- 
ficer commanding the troops the discriminating 
power, after landing, of making the attack accord- 
ing to circumstances; for it cannot rationally be 
expected that naval officers can have a sufficient 
acquaintance with strategy to direct operations in 
the field. There is at length a ray of promise cast 
on the long-neglected claims of the officers of ma- 
rines ; and we look with anxious anticipation to the 
deliberation of the respected nobleman who now 
presides at the Board of Admiralty, in the hope 
that the confidence and zeal so essential to the 
welfare of the service will be restored. By this 
act of justice his lordship will associate himself in 
the esteem and gratitude of a corps which, to use 
the words of a great officer—the Earl of St. Vin- 
cent: ‘There never was an appeal made to them 
for honour, courage, or loyalty, that they did not 
more than realise my highest expectations. If 
ever the hour of real danger should come to Eng- 
land, the marines will be found the country’s 
sheet-anchor.’ ” 

This quotation, and an ably-written introduction 
to the first volume, tells of neglect and wrongs en- 
dured by the marines generally, and the officers 
in particular. Upon such questions we seldom 
enter; and, with all due deference, make over to 
the new broom at the Admiralty the “Claims of 
the Marines” to the consideration of my Lord 
Ellenborough, who, we trust, will see justice done 
to these old and faithful servants of the coun- 








THE GOOD-NATURED BEAR. 
The Good-natured Bear: a Story for Children of all 
4ges. Pp. 90. London, Joseph Cundall. 
A Lear out of the famous book of Reynard the 
Fox; and the hint treated in a clever, original, 
and instructive manner. ~The writer has succeeded 
in a difficult task, viz. in writing a story which 
must deeply interest little people ; whilst it displays 
a dry humour, pointing useful moral lessons, not 
only suited to their capacities, but to the matured 
minds of their elders. We must not spoil the 
mystery by being too particular: suffice it to say 
that a very big Bear, gifted with the faculty of hu- 





man speech (i.e. German; which, in its guttural pro- 
nunciation, is not so uneasy to the animal as po- 
lite French or sibillating English would be), ar- 
rives among a parcel of children, holyday-making 
at Dr. Littlepump’s, in a pretty village about 
twenty miles from Dresden ; and after a rather 
unpleasant reception, gets reconciled, and tells of 
his life and adventures to the delighted audience. 
The beginning of the familiar intercourse charm- 
ingly shews up the influence of flattery : 

“The bear laid one paw upon his grateful 
breast, and advanced towards the fireplace. ‘ Per- 
mit me,’ said he, ‘to begin with warming my nose.’ 
As the door of the stove was now closed, the bear 
bent his head down, and moved his nose backwards 
and forwards in a sort of semicircle, seeming to 
enjoy it very much. ‘As my nose,’ said he, ‘is 
very long, the tip of it must necessarily be the first 
part that gets cold, because it is so far off from my 
face, where the circulation of the blood is rendered 
sufficiently quick and warm by the comfortable 
thickness of my beard. My nose, I fear, may not 
seem a well-shaped one, but it is a capital smeller. 
I used to be able, when at the distance of several 
miles, to smell—ahem!’ And here the bear 
checked himself suddenly. He was evidently go- 
ing to say something of his life at home in the 
woods that would not be thought very nice in Dr. 
Littlepump’s parlour. But he just caught himself 
up in time. In doing this, however, his confusion 
at the moment had made him neglect to observe that 
a part of the stove was again red hot; so that, ap- 
proaching too closely, he all at once burnt the tip 
of his nose! The children would certainly have 
laughed; but, as the bear started back, he imme- 
diately looked round the room. So everybody 
was afraid to laugh. It was evident that the nose 
he had been boasting of so much could not smell 
fire. ‘I hope, sir,’ said Mrs. Littlepump, wishing 
to relieve the bear from his embarrassment, ‘ | 
hope you did not hear any noise in the street to 
disturb you? The music in the streets of Fro- 
licksdorf is not always equal to that of the opera 
at Berlin. You have, no doubt, a very fine and 
highly-cultivated ear.’ ‘I have, madam,’ said the 
bear, ‘ a pair of ears very much of the kind you are 
so obliging as to describe; though I am too well 
aware that they are rather of the largest as to size.’ 
‘By no means too large, sir, to be graceful as well 
as useful,’ observed Mrs. Littlepump, with a gentle 
waving of the hand. ‘The slightest good opinion 
is valuable,’ replied the*bear, ‘when it is enter- 
tained by so wise and good a lady as the wife of 
Mr. Dr. Littlepump.’ ‘No opinion could be too 
high, I am sure,’ rejoined the lady, ‘for a person 
of such fine attainments, who has so much good 
sense, and who speaks the German language with 
such elegance and accuracy.’ ‘ If the whole world,’ 
exclaimed the bear, ‘were hunted through and 
through, I am convinced we should never find any 
other lady so capable of judging of all excellences, 
and so amiable in speaking graciously to one of 
the humblest of her servants, as Lady Littlepump.’ 
‘We shall be proud, sir,’ said the Doctor’s lady, 
rising from her chair, ‘to place in the list, not of 
our mere acquaintances, but of our most particular 
friends, so accomplished, so modest, so polite, and 
so very handsome a bear!’ As Mrs. Littlepump 
finished this last speech, the bear looked at her for 
a moment with the most delighted and grateful ex- 
pression of countenance ; he then made three great 
steps backwards—slowly extended the right leg to 
one side as far as he could, pointing his toe—then 
slowly drew the left leg close to it, till both heels 
touched, and the toes were properly turned out— 
and made a profound _bow. His bow was so very 
low, and he remained with his head down, and his 
nose pointing to the floor, so very long, that all the 
children were ready to die with laughter, more es- 
pecially as they were obliged to keep the laugh in 
for fear of giving fresh offence. As for little Val., 
he fell upon the floor with keeping his laugh in, 
and there. he lay kicking; and as for Gretchen, 
who had covered her face with her handkerchief, 





she was heard to give a sort of little scream ; and 
as for Nancy, she had run to the sofa, and covered 
her head with one of the pillows; they all found it 
so difficult to help bursting into a peal of laughter. 
At length, the bear raised his head with a coun- 
tenance that looked most amiable, even through 
all that rough hair; and turning to Dr. Littlepump, 
he said,—‘ Oh, Mr. Doctor!’ And after a little 
pause of emotion, he continued thus: ‘ Mr. Dr. 
Littlepump, the extreme kindness of this recep- 
tion of one who is a stranger—a foreigner—and, 
moreover, of a different race from yourselves — 
though of a kindred heart, I humbly flatter my 
heart—has won upon my feeling so much, that [ 
find myself disposed, if you will permit me, to con- 
fide all my secrets to you. I propose to tell you 
the whole story of my life. It contains several 
points of novel interest.’ At this speech, every 
body looked anxiously at the bear and at each 
other, and everybody was in a great state of cu- 
riosity, and bustled about from one to the other, 
saying, ‘Oh, let him tell us!—let him tell us!— 
do let us hear the bear’s story!’ It was agreed 
upon, with many thanks from Dr. and Mrs. Little- 
pump. So they placed a large chair for the bear 
in the middle of the room, and the Doctor taking 
down Uncle Abraham’s Dutch pipe from its nail 
on the wall, filled it with the very best Turkey to- 
bacco, and handed it to the bear. After carefally 
lighting it, and taking a few whiffs, and reflecting 
a little, the bear thus addressed them.” 

A more inviting début could hardly take place 
for the ‘‘ native of Poland, born in one of the 
largest and most comfortable caves in the forest of 
Towskipowski ;”’ but we leave his juvenile days to 
our juvenile friends, to come at some appropriate 
and instructive reflections thereon. 

“*Dr. Littlepump rose from his chair, and,ex- 
tended one hand like a gentleman or senator about 
to make a fine speech, while with the thumb of his 
other hand he touched his forehead, to indicate 
wisdom. ‘I am of opinion,’ said he, ‘that men 
and bears, who give their whole minds up to one 
thing at a time, and will neither hear, see, smell, 
taste, touch, or think of any thing else, are pro- 
bably the best judges of this one thing, at that 
time ; but not of its consequences.’ The doctor 
was here taken with a violent fit of sneezing; he 
continued his philosophy, however, in spite of it. 
‘ And I think, moreover,’ said he, ‘ that pschew !— 
that men and bears who are always determined to 
have their pschew !—their rights, are apt to fancy 
every thing right which they wish to pschew!—to 
do, or to have. Ah tschew! And even when they 
really do see the pschew/—the truth, and what is 
actually poo /—what is actually pschew !— what, I 
say, is actually ah, tschew/—I beg ten hundred 
thousand pardons, poo /—and even when they 
really do see what is true, and actually right in 
itself—that is, right for every body—they do not 
go the right way to obtain it. Pschew! I beg ten 
thousand pschew-poos!’ ‘I am exactly of your 
opinion, Mr. Doctor,’ said the stout gentleman. 
‘They try to obtain it by violence, which always 
fails, because the world is very strong, and will 
never be forced.’ The doctor was about to‘reply, 
but the sneeze caught him; so that, instead of 
saying, ‘Very true, sir,’ he said, ‘ Poo-poo, sir !’ 
‘Don’t you think,’ observed Mrs. Littlepump, 
‘that it is often best not to make too much noise 
about a thing ; and then, very likely, the right thing 
softly happens?’ ‘ Poo /’ sneezed the doctor, ‘ ah !- 
ah!-ten thousand poos! But pray, sir, cofitinue 
your very charming ah /-ah !-ah !—No, it has gone 
off,—continue your very charming narrative.’ The 
bear bowed till his left eye nearly touched the 
bowl of his pipe, and then continued as follows :— 
‘ My poor father being thus lost to us, my mother 
set herself busily to work at my education. Be- 
sides teaching me all exercises of the limbs proper 
for my age, she sought to instil amiable principles 
into my mind. Taking care to preserve a due 
respect for my father’s memory, she nevertheless 
explained to me that our loss, both of him and our 
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comfortable cave, was entirely occasioned by his 
hasty temper, his want of endurance and forbear- 
ance, and his obstinate character. My mother 
shed tears as she explained all this, but said it was 
only too true. We had lost him, and our home, 
and he had Jost us and his home, and was now in a 
menagerie at Berlin. My mother divided every 
day into various portions; but although a consi- 
derable share was given to amusement, in which I 
played with several young bears of my own age, 
and had ionally a gambol with other juvenile 
animals, still there was nothing that gave me more 
pleasure than the lessons I received from her. For 
this purpose, she would generally take me into 
some retired part of the wood, and, seated under a 
wide-spreading tree, she taught my young ideas 
‘how to shoot.’ One lesson, in particular, I re- 
member, as she took great pains to impress it on 
my memory. The principle it inculcated has in- 
fluenced my conduct through life, and I can truly 
say, upon all occasions, with the best results to 
myself. It was conveyed in the following little 
verse : 





Oh! thou small bear, 
Learn to bear and forbear, 
And of good luck, or good friends, never despair.” 


The animal story of the Boar, Fox, and Bear, 
which illustrates this, is exceedingly good, but we 
cannot spare room for it. 

After leaving home, the good-natured Bear tra- 
velled far and wide; and, among other notices, 
states, after an escape from confinement as a show : 
“ *T did the best I could to avoid both the village 
and the pathways to the Drachenfels, because, 
though it could not have been more than two 
o’clock in the morning, I still feared I might meet 
some party of English travellers, with donkeys and 
torches, going up the road to see the sun rise, for 
I had heard it said there was no knowing what the 
English people would not do when they were on the 
continent. * * Though I never relaxed in my 
vigilance or forgot my caution, the fear I had at 
first had of being discovered and re-captured was 
very much diminished, so that my mind was free 
to pursue its own course of self-improvement. I 
continued my studies in speaking German, and 
with great assiduity, repeating all the sentences I 
knew, and every word [ could recollect, and so 
often, in order to master the pronunciation, that 
sometimes when I ceased I had a pain in my 
lower jaw that lasted for half an hour. However, 
I continually persevered, and thought no pains too 
great which might enable me some day to associate 
—for such was the high ambition that had dawned 
upon me—with the races of mankind. It was an 
ambition which often made -ne tremble, because I 
naturally regarded the man species as possessing 
miraculous senses and unparalleled wisdom. But I 
was bent upon making the attempt very shortly. 
I had now practised speaking a human language 
nearly twelve years. I spoke very badly I knew; 
still 1 had sometimes found what I said in the dark, 
when I was in the menagerie, had been intelligible, 
and I was full of hope. How, and in what manner, 
to make my first appearance among mankind, was 
at present quite a puzzle to me. One preparation 
as to personal appearance was also imperative. I 
grieved at it—I resented the prejudice which ren- 
dered it necessary—yet I knew I must submit. 
Excuse my agitation, dear Mr. Doctor and Mrs. 
Doctress Littlepump—I hardly know how to pro- 
ceed with this part of my tale—narrative, I should 
have said.’ The Bear paused, evidently overcome 
by his feelings.” 

_He makes his first essay as a quack doctor at the 
great fair of Leipsig, and we read : 

“TI chose a dark corner on the outskirts of the 
fair—spread my sheet of white paper upon the 
ground, containing about a score of gingerbread 
pills, and with a beating heart, and every limb of 
me shaking with apprehension, I addressed the 
human race on the subject of pills. I had heard 
it was a vulnerable point. I really do not know 


speaking to am assemblage of the beings of mira- 
culous senses and unparalleled wisdom, that even 
at the time I did not well know what I was saying. 
However, the moment I began to speak, a number 
of persons came round me, and laughed loudly. I 
thought I was found out, and stopped. ‘Go on, 
Doctor !—go on, Quacksalver!’ cried they. So I 
went on. Accrowd soon collected, all of whom 
laughed immoderately, saying, ‘ What a voice!— 
look at his nose !—did you ever hear such lan- 
guage !—what a figure!’ They bought all my pills 
in a very short time, and I was only able to make 
my escape by telling them that I must go to my 
lodgings for some more. I ran to a short dis- 
tance, and as soon as I found myself alone, I 
danced with delight. I sat down under a hedge, 
and taking out a slice of gingerbread, began to 
make some more pills, but I was so very overjoyed 
at my success, that I could not roll them, and lost 
the pieces. I was obliged to wait till-the next 
evening before I returned to the fair. Oh, how 
shall I describe the joy and exultation I felt at the 
increased success of my experiment upon the wise 
and generous human race! I was obliged to double 
the price of my pills in order to prevent them from 
going so fast. Everything I said produced im- 
mense: laughter, even when I myself knew that I 
had said no witty or sensible thing at all, while any 
ordinary reply I made was received with shouts of 
applause. For instance, I heard:a tall Prussian 
corporal who was listening to my speech about my 
pills being a certain preservative against hunger, 
if you took enough of them—which, you know, was 
very true, because they were all made of ginger- 
bread—this corporal I heard say to a friend, ‘ How 
well the dog does it!’—meaning me. ‘Sir,’ said I, 
‘give me leave to tell you, with all submission, 
that there is no dog living who can speak as well 
as Ido.’ At this, all the crowd roared again with 
laughter, though I could see nothing in it, except 
the truth. Gradually, however, I began to perceive 
that they all thought my strange voice, dialect, 
face, figure, and general behaviour, were assumed, 
and that I was acting a part; in fact, that I could 
speak and appear very differently if I liked. I did 
not altogether feel pleased at this discovery ; never- 
theless, I was obliged to take what came, and 
make the best of it. I therefore spoke as well as 
I could, and when I made some shocking blunder, 
I suffered it to be supposed that I knew better, 
and thus endeavoured to humour the eccentric 
wisdom of the human race. I now took my posi- 
tion in society; had lodgings in a house, and slept 
in a bed! I shall never forget the first night I 
slept in a bed. How I stood looking at the snow- 
white luxury !—and walked round it softly, holding 
my breath,—and touched it so gently, and con- 
sidered my own humble origin, till I shed tears of 
joy to think how I had risen in the world. But I 
did muster courage at last, and actually got in be- 
tween the sheets! I visited other large fairs, and 
with increased success, so that in the course ofa 
year or two I had gained a great sum of money. 
But in doing this several curious little circum- 
stances both puzzled and amused me. I found by 
experience, that as my pills became famous for 
their many virtues, it also became requisite to dip 
them in a little juice of some very bitter berry or 
herb, because people seemed to think that there 
could be no virtue in a thing unless it was made 
rather disagreeable. I therefore bowed with de- 
ference to the wishes of the lords and ladies of 
creation, and presented them with bitter pills ac- 
cordingly. I continued to make money at a great 
rate.” 

He is robbed of all his gains, and tries again, 
with what success may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing little additional piece of satire: “ I had lost 
all my money, and had now to begin afresh. I 
did not much mind this. It seemed such a very 
easy thing to make money. What sums had been 
made by shewing me, when I was acaptive! By 
what nonsense and gingerbread I had once made 





what I said—for the fact is, I was so alarmed at 
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will it be, to make money by a little good sense 
and something wholesome. Reasoning in this 
manner, I retreated to a small town by way of 
commencing, and began to sel] Seltzer water. My 
previous reputation as a wonderful doctor brought 
a crowd for the first few days; but when they found 
T only said that the water was very wholesome, 
and would do them good, and that I did not say it 
would cure every possible complaint, and broken 
bones, like the wonderful gingerbread, they gradu- 
ally ceased to buy of me, and soon took to calling 
me a rascal of a quack, who dressed himself in a 
fur coat and a false nose in order to cheat people. 
After this, the beys began to follow me, and shout, 
and throw stones, till I was driven out of the place. 
Not knowing what to do, and certainly not knowing 
what to think, I wandered about the country, sitting 
under hedges and puzzling my brains to under- 
stand what sort of thing human reason was. I 
never could make it out. However, I forgave the 
people of this town, because I knew that I was an 
impostor, though an innocent impostor, since I 
could not help wearing a fur coat and a long nose.”’’ 

We now hope we have done enough to illustrate 
this whimsical tale, and not too much; seeing that 
we esteem its general scope and humorous ridi- 
cule of follies to be not less entertaining for the 
old than the young—not only for the childish in 
years, but for children of larger growth. In short, 
we have been altogether much pleased with the 
Good-Natured Bear; and deem that he must be 
an ill-natured bear of a critic who does not cordi- 
ally recommend him to the rising generation and 
to the public at large. The pictures, too, are cha- 
racteristic and entertaining. 








The Planetary and Stellar Universe : a Series of Lec- 
tures. By R. J. Mann. Pp. 205. Reeve; Brothers. 
A PUBLICATION which may be most readily and 
usefully employed in the study of astronomy, 
within the limits of popular science, and quite suf- 
ficient for all who desire to become acquainted 
with the face of the heavens, without devoting 
themselves to the close and ardent study of what is 

more abstruse and difficult. 


4 Few Words on Naval Construction and Naval Pro~ 
motion. Pp.38. By Commander A. Slade, R. N. 
Saunders and Otley. 

WHEN we have been unable to find five naval autho- 
rities agree, we think we had better not try to de- 
cide the vexed question of naval construction : if we 
did, we do not believe the Admiralty, or any sailor 
of an opposite opinion, or any shipbuilder, theoretic 
or practical, would pay the least attention to our 
dictum, or that, if it were to save the empire, they 
would build one 74 agreeably to our principles. 
The matter of promotion is also too wide and diffi- 
cult for us to enter upon; but there is one point 
of striking importance in Commander Slade’s pam- 
phlet, viz. that if, through interest, a captain gets 
posted when young, he is in the way to luck and 
command, whilst those raised later in life are likely 
to be shelved and superannuated. 


A Few Words to the Agricultural Classes. 

Temple Man. Pp. 15. W. Pickering. 
A stout pamphlet for Sir Robert Peel and the 
newly organised cabinet. 


The Works of G. P. R. James, Esq. Vol. VII.—Mor= 
ley Ernstein. Smith, Elder, and Co, 
One of the very finest of the author’s creations 
has been added to this new edition of his works. 
To his perfect transcript of history—-of history not 
patched up from shreds, as thrifty sempstresses 
compose nice-looking quilts from fragments of 
many-coloured materials, but history massed with 
rich seams and borders to make out a splendid 
pattern — Mr. James has in this instance super- 
added an imaginative interest altogether his own. 
What is it that has made this author’s writings so 
popular—for there are critics who can insinuate 
faults and urge objections? It is not striking 
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the reader with sledge-hammer effects—it is not 





my fortune! How much easier then, thought I, 


composition of the Satanic school—it is not pic- 
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tures of prodigious vice and melodramatic infamy— 
it is not marvellous situation—it is not mysteries 
incredible in themselves and improbable in their 
solution—it is not crisises. What, then, is it? A 
purity of thought through the whole series—the 
literature of a scholar, and what is more, a gentle- 
man—a fund of just and accurate reflection upon 
the past applied to the matter in hand and. the 
present—a very comprehensive historical know- 
ledge, and a power of educing it, which, like a 
Shaksperian play, makes his characters and events 
its own—a fine faculty for description—a poetical 
feeling. Are not these enough? If they are not, 
we will not swell the catalogue by amplification. 
In the hurry and bustle, and with the bounden fa- 
tigue of perusing so many brilliant publications as 
we must enjoy, we have stupidly to confess that 
with such a volume as Morley Ernstein in our hand, 
we know few more genuine pleasures than to get 
into a quiet nook (if in the country, so much the 
better), and leisurely con its most agreeable pages. 


The Practical Astronomer. Account of Lord Rosse’s 
great Telescope. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. Pp. 
567. Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley. 

Tue practical portion of this volume is verfectly 
comme il faut, and therefore no more need be said 
of it; and as for the great telescope, it has been 
so minutely described in the Literary Gazette, that 
we should be ashamed to say another word about 
it, except .... that we wish we heard more of its 
heavenly visions. Comets and planets are dis- 
covered; but who is at the end of this mighty tube? 
ds the now Dean of Westminster still prolonging 
his promenade in it, so that no other celestial ob- 
ject can be seen? We know not how it is; but we 
are disappointed in an astronomical giant being 
beaten by dwarfs, 


The Pryings of a Postman. Pp, 286. London, 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Tue design of this volume is better than the exe- 
cution. The writer seems to have more of a sense 
of the ridiculous and humorous in him than he can 
work out in the style to make them palpable. The 
pryings are sketches of a country-town society, ob- 
tained by the common mode of peeping into the 
Jetters; and though they are generally natural and 
lively enough, they lack force. It will do for a 
transient pastime, as the fantocini figures are 
various, and there is a bit of something to suit 
‘every fancy. 


Currency and Railway : Suggestions for the Remedy of 
the present Railway Embarrassments. By C. Row- 
croft. Pp. 24. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Tats mighty movement cannot for fifty years to 
come lose its importance; and we are obliged to 
every clear-sighted and able man who throws out 
any data connected with it for consideration, either 
at the present (rapidly and wonderfully changing) 
time, or for hereafter. Mr. Rowcroft, like a vast 
many others, thinks the restriction of our currency 
to the fanciful representation of gold to be a na- 
tional evil; and he proposes a railway currency to 
remedy it. We agree with him much as to the 
nature of the disease, but cannot determine.if the 
mode of cure be feasible or not. His pamphlet 
deserves mercantile and financial consideration. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 8th and 15th—The Marquess of Northampton, 
president, in the chair. The following paper was 
read :—‘ Experimental researches in electricity,” 
by Mr. Faraday. Twentieth Series, Section 26th. 
“On new magnetic actions; and on the magnetic 
condition of all matter.” Announced in Lit. Gaz, 
No. 1503. 

The following is the order in which the several 
divisions of the subject treated of in this section of 
the author’s researches in electricity succeed one 
another :—1, Apparatus required. 2. Action of 
magnets on heavy glass, 3. Action of magnets on 














other substances acting magnetically on light. 4 
Action of magnets on the metals generally. 5. 
Action of magnets on the magnetic metals and their 
compounds, 6. Action of magnets on air and gases. 
7. General considerations. 

In giving an account of the contents of this pa- 
per, any attempt to follow the track of the author 
in the precise order in which he relates the conse- 
cutive steps of his progress in this new path of dis- 
covery, would fail of accomplishing its object: for, 
by adhering to such a course, it would scarcely be 
possible to comprise within the requisite limits of 
an abstract the substance of a memoir extending, 
as the present one does, to so great a length, and 
of which so large a portion is occupied with minute 
and circumstantial details of experiments; or to 
succeed in conveying any clear and distinct idea of 
the extraordinary law of nature brought to light by 
the author, and of the important conclusions which 
he has deduced. 

One of the simplest forms of experiment in which 
the operation of this newly-discovered law of mag- 
netic action is manifested, is the following :—A bar 
of glass, composed of silicated borate of lead, two 
inches in length, and half an inch in width and in 
thickness, is suspended at its centre by a long 
thread, formed of several fibres of silk cocoon, so as 
to turn freely, by the slightest force, in a horizontal 
plane, and is secured from the agitation of currents 
of air by being enclosed in a glass jar. The two 
poles of a powerful electro-magnet are placed one 
on each side of the glass bar, so that the centre of 
the bar shall be in the line connecting the poles, 
which is the line of magnetic force. If, previous 
to the establishment of the magnetic action, the 
position of the bar be such that its axis is inclined 
at half a right angle to that line, then, on com- 
pleting the circuit of the battery so as to bring the 
magnetic power into operation, the bar will turn so 
as to take a position at right angles to the same 
line ; and, if disturbed, will return to that position. 
A bar of bismuth, substituted for the glass bar, exhi- 
bits the same phenomenon, but in a still more 
marked manner. It is well known that a bar of 
iron, placed in the same circumstances, takes a po- 
sition coincident with the direction of the magne- 
tic forces, and therefore at right angles with the 
position taken by the bar of bismuth subjected to 
the same influence. These two directions are 
termed by the author axial and equatorial ; the for- 
mer being that taken by the iron, and the latter 
that taken by the bismuth. 

Thus it appears that different bodies are acted 
upon by the magnetic forces in two different and 
opposite modes; and they may accordingly be ar- 
ranged in two classes ; the one, of which iron is the 
type, constituting those usually denominated magne- 
tics ; the other, of which bismuth may be taken as a 
type, obeying a contrary law, and therefore coming 
under the generic appellation of diamagnetics. The 
author has examined a vast variety of substances, 
both simple and compound, and in a solid, liquid, 
or gaseous form, with a view to ascertain their 
respective places and relative order with reference 
to this classification. The numter of simple bodies 
which belong to the class of magnetics is extremely 
limited, consisting only of iron, which possesses the 
magnetic property in an eminent degree, nickel, 
cobalt, manganese, chromium, cerium, titanium, 
palladium, platinum, and osmium. All other bo- 
dies, when either solid or liquid, are diamagnetic; 
that is, obey the same law, with regard to magnetic 
action, as bismuth, but with various degrees of 
intensity: arsenic is one of those that give the 
feeblest indications of possessing this property. 
The following exhibit it in increasing degrees, ac- 
cording to the order in which they are here enume- 
rated ; namely, ether, alcohol, gold, water, mer- 
cury, flint glass, tin, lead, zinc, antimony, phospho- 
rus, bismuth. On the other hand, no gaseous body 
of any kind, or in any state of rarefaction or con- 
densation, affords the slightest trace of being af- 
fected by magnetic forces, Gases may theretore be 
considered as occupying the neutral point in the 





magnetic scale, intermediate between magnetic and 
diamagnetic bodies. 

The magnetic properties of compound bodies 
depend on those of their elements; and the bodies 
are rendered either magnetic or diamagnetic, ac- 
cording to the predominance of one or other of 
these conditions among their constituent parts. 
Thus iron is found to retain its magnetic power 
when it has entered into combination with other 
bodies of the diamagnetic class; the two forces act- 
ing in opposition to one another, and the resulting 
effect being only that due to the difference in their 
power. Hence the oxides and the salts of iron 
are still in a certain degree magnetic, and the lat- 
ter even when they are held in solution by water; 
but the water may be present in such a proportion 
as that neither shall prevail ; and the solution, as far 
as respects its magnetic properties, will then be ex- 
actly neutralised. These saline solutions, prepared 
of various degrees of strength, also afford a conve- 
nient method of comparing the relative degrees of 
force, both magnetic and diamagnetic, of different 
bodies, whether solid or fluid, but more especially 
the latter, as they admit of the body under exami- 
nation being suspended in another liquid, when its 
position of equilibrium will indicate which of the 
two substances has the strongest magnetic power. 

In one respect, indeed, the diamagnetic action 
presents a remarkable contrast with the magnetic ; 
and the difference is not merely one of degree, but 
of kind. The magnetism of iron and other magne- 
tics is characterised by polarity; that of diamag- 
netics is devoid of any trace of polarity; the parti- 
cles of two bodies of the latter class, when jointly 
under the influence of the magnetic forces, mani- 
festing towards each other no action whatever, 
either of attraction or repulsion. It has long been 
known that the magnetism of iron is impaired by. 
heat; and it has been generally believed that a cer- 
tain degree of heat destroys it entirely. The au- 
thor finds, however, that this opinion is not correct ; 
for he shews that, by applying more powerful tests 
than those which had been formerly “confided in, 
iron, nickel, and cobalt, how ever high their tem- 
perature may be raised, still retain a certain amount 
of magnetic power, of the same character as that 
which they ordinarily possess. From the different 
temperatures at which the magnetic metals appear 
to lose their peculiar power, it had formerly been 
surmised by the author that all the metals would 
probably be found to possess the same character of 
magnetism, if their temperature could be lowered 
sufficiently : but the results of the present investi- 
gation have convinced him that this is not the case; 
for bismuth, tin, &c., are in a condition very differ- 
ent from that of heated iron, nickel, or cobalt. 

The magnetic phenomena presented by copper 
and a few other metals are of a peculiar character, 
differing exceedingly from those exhibited by either 
iron or bismuth, in consequence of their being com- 
plicated with other agencies, arising from the gra- 
dual acquisition and loss of magnetic power by the 
iron core of the electro-magnet, the great conduct- 
ing power of copper for electric currents, and its 
susceptibility of being acted upon by induced cur- 
rents of magneto-electricity, as described by the 
author in the first and second series of these re- 
searches. The resulting phenomena are to all ap- 
pearance exceedingly singular and anomalous, and 
would seem to be explicable only on the principles 
referred to by the author. 

Porsuing his inductive inquiries with a view to 
discover the primary law of magnetic action from 
which the general phenomena result, the author 
noticed the modifications produced.by different 
forms given to the bodies subjected to experiment. 
In order that these bodies may set either axially or 
equatorially, it is necessary that their section, with 
reference to the plane of revolution, be of an elon- 
gated shape: when in the form of a cube or sphere 
they have no disposition to turn in any direction: 
but the whole mass, if maguétic, is attracted to- 
wards either magnetic pole ; if diamagnetic, is re- 
pelled from them, Substances divided into minute 
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fragments, or reduced to a fine powder, obey the 
same law.as the aggr gate masses, moving in lines, 
which may be termed diamagnetic curves, 1n contra- 
distinction to the ordinary magnetic curves, which 
they every where intersect at right angles. These 
movements may be beautifully seen by sprinkling 
bismuth in very fine powder on paper, and tapping 
on the paper while subjected to the action of a 
magnet. 

The whole of these facts, when carefully consi- 
dered, are resolvable, by induction, into the gene- 
ral and simple law, that while every particle ofa 
magnetic body is attracted, every particle of a dia- 
magnetic body is repelled, by either pole of a 
‘magnet. These forces continue to be exerted as 
ong as the magnetic power is sustained, and im- 

ediately cease on the cessation of that power. 
Thus do these two modes of action stand in the 
same general antithetical relation to one another 
as the positive and negative conditions of electri- 
city, the northern and southern polarities of ordi- 
nary magnetism, or the lines of electric and of 
agnetic force in magneto-electricity. Of these 
phenomena, the diamagnetic are the most impor- 
ant, from their extending largely, and in a new 
lirection, that character of duality which the mag- 
netic force was already known, in a certain degree, 
‘0 possess. All matter, indeed, appears to be sub- 
ect to the magnetic force as universally as it is to 
he gravitating, the electric, the cohesive, and the 
chemical forces. Small as the magnetic force ap- 
pears to be in the limited field of our experiments, 
yet when estimated by its dynamic effects on masses 
of matter, it is found to be vastly more energetic than 
even the mighty power of gravitation, which binds 
ogether the whole universe: and there can be.no 
doubt that it acts a most important part in nature, 
nnd conduces to some great purpose of utility to 
he system of the earth and of its inhabitants. 
Towards the conclusion of the paper, the author 
nters on theoretical considerations suggested to 
him by the facts thus brought to light. An expla- 
ation of all the motions and other dynamic phe- 
omena consequent on the action of magnets on 
diamagnetic bodies might, he thinks, be offered on 
he supposition that magnetic induction causes in 
hem a state the reverse of that which it produces 
n magnetic matter; that is, if a particle of each 
ind of matter were placed in the magnetic field, 
oth would become magnetic, and each would have 
8 axis parallel to the resultant of magnetic force 
passing through it; but the particle of magnetic 
atter would have its north and south poles oppo- 
site to, or facing, the contrary poles of the inducing 
agnet; whereas, with the diamagnetic particles, 
the reverse would obtain; and hence there would 
esult in the one substance approximation, in the 
pther. recession. On Ampére’s theory, this view 
vould be equivalent to the supposition that, as 
urrents are induced in iron and magnetics paral- 
el to those existing in the inducing magnet or bat- 
tery-wire, so, in bismuth and other diamagnetics, 
he currents induced are in the contrary direction. 
As far as experiment yet bears upon such a notion, 
the inductive effects on masses of magnetic and 
diamagnetic metals are the same. 

At the conclusion of the paper the noble Presi- 
dent announced that his soirées would take place 
on Feb, 21st, March 7th and 21st, and April 4th. 


































INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

Jan. 20th.—(Annual General Meeting.)—Sir John 
Rennie, president, in the chair. The following 
officers and council were elected:—Sir John 
Rennie, president; W. Cubitt, J. Field, I. M. 
Rendel, and J. Simpson, vice-presidents; I. K. 
Brunel, B. Cubitt, J. Locke, J. Miller, W. C. 
Mylne, R. Stephenson, J. Taylor, J. F. Bateman, 
Sir J. Macneill, and E. Sopwith, members; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Colquhoun and S. M. Peto, asso- 
ciates, 

The annual report of the council announced the 
past session to have been one of unexampled bril- 
iancy, and the actual position of the Institution to 

















be very flourishing in every respect. Telford 
medals were presented to Messrs. P. C. Delagarde 
and G. Edwards; and premiums of books to Messrs. 
Vulliamy, Bodmer, and Redman, for papers read 
last year at the meetings. On the subject of pre- 
miums, the council have resolved—that in future 
no individual’s premiums should be placed on the 
lists of the Institution, unless the capital from 
whence the income is derived be absolutely vested 
in the trustees of the Institution, in the same man- 
ner as the Telford funds, It was recommended to 
the succeeding council, that in future stated and 
proportionate sums should be offered as council- 
premiums for adequately rewarding meritorious 
papers which have been read at the meetings. 
Memoirs were given of the deceased members Mr. 
Atkinson and Lieut. E. N. Kendall, R.N. The 
eventful and useful life of the latter gentleman was 
given at some length, and excited great interest, 
as well as regret that the career of so energetic 
and enterprising a person should have been so 
prematurely arrested in his 45th year. 

The opportunity of the presentation of the annual 
report was seized by the council for explaining 
succinctly to the general body their intentions in 
proposing modifications of the existing by-laws, 
which stand for discussion at the special meeting 
of members summoned for January 27th. 

Sir John Rennie, in thanking the members for 
his election as President, reviewed the progress of 
engineering in Great Britain from the days of 
Smeaton to the present time, embracing the lead- 
ing features of all the improvements and great 
works of modern times. He then alluded to the 
wide field before the profession, and conjured the 
members, by their united efforts, to cultivate it in 
such a manner as should justify the confidence of 
the public; to avoid any internal dissension, to 
make the Institution the rallying point, and to 
contribute to its advancement by every means in 
their power. He urged the senior members, both 
by their precepts and example, to point out to the 
junior members the road to eminence, and to ren- 
der them their worthy successors when their course 
was done; the juniors were desired to look up to 
and rely upon the seniors as friends and sure 
guides, and to look forward to the chair of the In- 
stitution as a legitimate object of ambition. 

The following paper was announced for the 
next meeting: “ On the existence (practically) of 
the line of equal horizontal thrust in arches, and 
the mode of determining it by geometrical con- 
struction,’ by W. H. Barlow. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, PARIS. 

Jan. 12th. —M. Binet, for himself and MM. Biot 
and Damoiseau, reported favourably on M. Villar- 
ceau’s method of correcting the elements of the 
orbits of comets. The object of the author is, to 
discard entirely in the corrections the use of false 
positions. With this view, he applies himself to 
form analytical expressions, to take the place of 
the two observable geocentric co-ordinates, longi- 
tude and latitude; and he proposes to deduce from 
them two elements of the orbit, an implicit or ex- 
plicit function of the geocentric data, time, and the 
other four elements. The two elements chosen by 
M. Villarceau, in order to obtain formule not too 
complicate, are, Ist, the epoch ofthe perihelion pas- 
sage; 2d, the angle formed by the axis of the orbit, 
with the node on the ecliptic. Full details were given. 
The examiners had calculated the correction of the 
orbit of the comet of M. Mauvais by the method of 
La Place, and by that of Villarceau ; and the com- 
parison seemed to them favourable to the new mode. 
They believe that calculators will find a marked 
economy in their work when they are familiarised 
with the processes and formule of M. Villarceau. 
In compliance with their recommendation, the 
work of M. Villarceau will appear in Le Recueil 
des Savanis Etrangers. 

M. Valz wrote from Marseilles, date 25th Dec., 
that he had again found the comet of 6} years. At 
} past seven o'clock its right ascension was 346° 








24’, and its declination 43’ 40”, differing only about 
3’ to 4’ from its place according to the ephemeris. 
On the 25th, at } past 6 o’clock, its right ascension 
was 346° 53’ (3’ more than the ephemeris), and its 
declination 40’ 25” (2’ less than the ephemeris). 

M. Matteuci communicated an experiment which 
appeared to him to prove that, in the instance of 
the return current by the earth in electric tele- 
graphs, the earth acted only as an ordinary con- 
ductor, whose extent of volume made up for its de- 
ficient conducting power. 

M. Voisin wrote from Corgimont in Switzerland, 
that on the night of the 15th and 16th, at 11" 15, 
he saw a rainbow very distinctly defined, but pre- 
senting to the eye only two colours: two-thirds of 
it appeared white, and the other third blue. At 
the end of ten minutes the bow disappeared, re-ap- 
pearing in about four minutes, and lasting again 
for about 35 minutes. The chord of the arc was 
from 1800 to 2000 metres. 

M. Pentland gives 1203°25™ as the height above 
the sea of the most elevated point of Vesuvius, 
la Punta del Palo. This determines that the 
height of this point has not changed for several 
years; and contradicts the opinion which is enter- 
tained, that the height of the summit of the moun- 
tain is variable. 

M. Chevallier had by chance witnessed the ac- 
tion of water charged with sulphate of iron on dif- 
ferent plants. A well, after having been fifteen 
years in the ordinary state, and the water good for 
plants, became ferruginous, The proprietor of the 
garden attributed the change to a chemical manu- 
factory in the neighbourhood. Be this, however, 
as it may, M. Chevallier ascertained, Ist, that the 
water of the well was charged with sulphate of 
iron; 2d, that in the soil in which the well was dug 
there was found a bed of iron pyrites (sulphuret of 
iron); 3d, that the proportion of sulphate of iron 
in the water was greater when the water was drawn 
in the greatest quantity ; and 4th, that the water 
of the neighbouring wells also contained sulphate 
of iron in solution, but in a less proportion. The 
result of the observations appears to have proved 
that certain plants have benefited, whilst others 
have suffered, by the use of this water. Among the 
former are shrubs in general, the Daucus carotta, 
Allium porum, Brassica oleracea, Pastinaca sativa ; 
amongst the latter were the Lactuca sativa, Phase- 
olus vulgaris, Cucumis melo, Zea mais, Citrus auran- 
tium, Amaranthus caudatus, rose-trees, the Dianthus 
cariophyllus, Cheiranthus annuus, Lactuca scariola, 
Punica granatum, ranunculuses, geraniums, &c. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 
OxForp, Jan. 14.—The first day of Hilary Term the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. D. Macfarlane, St. Edmund 
Hall; Rev. R. Fletcher, 8. Taylor, Brasenose College ; 
Rev. J. Foster, St. Mary Hall; Rev. H. E. Havergal, New 
College; Rev. W. Wodehouse, Merton College ; Rev. E. M. 
Macfarlane, Lincoln College; Rev. H. Smith, demy of 
Magdalene College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. Sedgwick, demy of Magdalene 
Gaia: G. Smart, Lincoln College; J.C. Smith, Queen’s 

ollege. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
A MEETING of the central committee was held on 
Wednesday the 21st January, when several new 
associates were elected. Mr. Smith laid before 
the committee an account, with numerous drawings, 
of a large quantity of Roman urns, discovered near 
Derby. Mr. Croker announced that the Oriental 
and Peninsular Company, having bought the old 
inn opposite the East fodia House, for the purpose 
of building their offices on its site, had offered to 
place the operations of excavating for the new 
foundations under the direction of the Association, 
with regard to the antiquities that may be brought 
to light. It is known that a magnificent Roman 


residence occupied the whole of this neighbour- 
hood, and at a very short distance from the house 
in question, one of the finest tesselated pavements 
yet found in London was discovered in the last 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








century. In digging a hole in the cellar of this 
house, some time ago, the workmen came to a pave- 
ment; but it was then impossible to pursue the inves- 
tigation, and it was covered up again without being 
disturbed.— Mr. Goddard Johnson, of Norwich, 
made a communication on leaden signs and tokens 
accompanied with extracts from the books of the 
corporation of Norwich, relating to tokens made 
for “ Mawdlynffeyr.”’—A letter was received from 
Mr. Blunt, of Chelsea, calling the attention of the 
Association to some remains of antiquity in that 
parish; and it was determined that some members 
of the committee should visit them.—Mr. Chaffers 
communicated an account of the opening, by Mr. 
Wake Smart, of a Roman barrow, at Badbury, in 
Dorsetshire, containing several interments.—A pa- 

er, on the old English naval uniform, by Mr. John 
SS. was laid on the table: this is to be read 
at the public meeting of the Association next 
Wednesday evening, when the unique specimens 
of an admiral’s uniform of the reign of George II., 
recently discovered in the storehouses at Plymouth, 
will be exhibited.—A communication was received 
from America on the sepulchral mounds and earth- 
works scattered thickly over the valleys of the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries.— Mr. Planché exhibited 
a curious seal which had been placed in his hands, 
and which proved to be that of Henry Grey, Earl 
of Tankarville and Lord Powis, husband of Anti- 
gone, natural daughter of Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester. 


THE ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

has resolved to devote two afternoons, monthly, to 
the exhibition of curiosities and antiquarian dis- 
cussions; and one meeting® is reported to have 
been held at which Sir R. Westmacott presided, 
and some fine specimens of Italian sculpture in 
ivory, a beautiful Etruscan vase found at Bomazza, 
and ancient offensive weapons, &c. &c., were shewn 
and commented upon. A collection of flint lance 
and arrow heads, found in Canada, said very closely 
to resemble the earliest weapons discovered in Bri- 
tain and the north, were also exhibited. In a pre- 
liminary address, the chairman described the Insti- 
tute as no rival to the Society of Antiquaries, but 
rather a subsidiary body acting as pioneers to fur- 
nish materials for the more important establish- 
ment, which must be much benefited in conse- 
quence of the new stimulus thus given to its pro- 
ceedings. 


Covent Garden Excavations.—In deepening the 
cellarage or underground warehouses in Covent 
Garden market, the appearance of the ground is cu- 
rious ehough, and had attracted our notice before 
we saw it mentioned in the Globe newspaper (the 
miscellaneous intelligence in which does credit to 
a branch of the periodical press work generally too 
much neglected), that a great quantity of human 
bones, including skulls, had been exhumed by the 
labourers employed ; and also that many horns of 
oxen, and antlers of deer, and bones of birds, had 
been discovered in the lowest stratum of the soil. 
The former exhumations are readily accounted for 
from the conventual site ; but the latter seem to in- 
dicate.a yet earlier Roman station or temple. The 
site of St. Clement’s Danes is ascribed to a temple 
of Diana; and there is still a perfect Roman Bath 
in Strand Lane, just behind the Strand Thea:re. If 
not built up before this Gazetfe appears, the exca- 
vations are well worth looking at. They are be- 
tween the principal line of the market, and the side 
towards the Strand and river. About three feet 
down from the present surface are old brick inter- 
cepted courses, 13 or 2 feet thick ; then there is an 





* The public have seen enow of complaints from parties 
whose names have been published as belonging to the In- 
stitute, though they had adhered to the Archeological 
Association, and were absolutely opposed to it; but, in 
the present case, the editor of the Liferary Gazette has to 
complain of the very opposite course; for though he is a 
member of the Institute, paid his subscription, and at- 
tended the Winchester meeting, he received no notice 
whatever of the change introduced upon this occasion.— 








interval ofrubbishy earth ; and below that, it may be 
eight feet, other horizontal foundations of brick, 
rather thicker than those nearer the surface. A 
foot or two beneath is the dun (not blue) London 
clay, into which Archeologists might dig for ever 
in vain. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan. 17th.—Prof. Wilson in the chair. The secre- 
tary read a letter from Capt. T. J. Newbold, re- 
lative to some very remarkable tombs which he 
had visited near Chittoor, in North Arcot, having 
a close resemblance to the cromlechs and other 
Druidical remains of our own island, and attributed 
by the natives of India to the dwarfs and fairies. 
The writer arrived before daybreak at the locality 
of these sepulchres, and waited for the dawn ina 
romantic spot, of which he gives a vivid and pic- 
turesque description. The tombs covered an area 
of more than a square mile: a few only of them are 
erect, most of them having been thrown down by 
the wudras, or stone-quarriers, who found it easier 
to take the ready-formed blocks and slabs of 
granite of which they were constructed, than to 
excavate the adjacent rocks. The antiquarians 
and treasure-seekers had also aided in the destruc- 
tion; and human bones, and fragments of terra- 
cotta sarcophagi and vessels, were scattered around. 
Capt. Newbold examined several of the tombs, one 
of which, the most perfect, was formed of an enor- 
mous slab of granite, nearly square, laid flat on the 
ground, by way of floor, having four slabs of similar 
make placed vertically on their sides, forming the 
walls; the whole being surmounted by a slab 13 ft. 
by 12, and nearly 5 inches in thickness, placed 
horizontally on the top, like a roof. In one side, 
that facing the N.E., a circular hole is cut, just 
large enough to admit a man to squeeze himself 
through. The writer, on creeping in, found the 
interior much encumbered with earth and stones. 
The sarcophagi containing the dead bodies were 
placed on the floor-slab, and covered to the depth 
of 3 or 4 feet with earth. The bones were those 
of men of ordinary stature, and gave a complete 
contradiction to the vulgar belief that these tombs 
were the homes ofa pigmy race, who had in ancient 
times resided in them, using the little round holes 
as their doors and windows—a tradition which, no 
doubt, arose from the house-like appearance of the 
whole, the earth in most cases having accumulated 
to the depth of 2 or 3 feet, as high as the entrance- 
holes. ‘The tombs are generally surrounded by 
one or two circles of stones, placed as at Stennis, 
and other similar remains in Britain, upright on 
their edges ; those at the head and feet being higher 
than the rest. 

One tomb dug into by Capt. Newbold had evi- 
dently never been disturbed: the workmen had to 
make their way through earth as hard as brick; 
and with much difficulty they cleared the sarco- 
phagus in a nearly perfect state. It was a coffin- 
shaped trough, rounded at the edges, and 6} feet 
long; it was 10 inches deep, and filled with earth 
and human bones. It stood on eight hollow legs 
of terracotta, which rested on the floor-slab of the 
tomb. Under the coffin was a vessel of elegant 
shape, made of fine black clay, a fragment of which 
was on the table, similar in form and material. to 
some brought from the Nilgherris, also in the so- 
ciety’s museum. There were other vessels of com- 
mon red terracotta filled withearth. According to 
the natives, they had found such filled with rice; 
and the absence of this grain in the present in- 
stance was accounted for by a large nest of white 
ants discovered close by. No inscriptions or sculp- 
tures of any kind were found; and the terracotta 
vessels, though essentially differing from anything 
now used in India, do not indicate a superior de- 
gree of refinement. 

Capt. Newbold compares these tombs to the 
Druidical remains of north-western Europe, and 
the mounds ofthe vast Tartarian steppes ; and, above 
all, to the mysterious tombs of Circassia, which 





are absolute fac-similes of those of India, including 


their circular aperture. He considers that these 
widely-separated vestiges of the same family of the 
human race form a strong link of the,chain of ar- 
gument which, independently of holy writ, con- 
ducts the migration of the human race from one 
central point throughout all the world; and car- 
ries us back to the remote period when “ the whole 
earth was of one family and one speech.” 

Mr. Nathaniel Bland read a paper “‘ On the bio- 
graphy of early Persian poets.” 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 15th.—Mr. Hamilton in the chair. Mr. Al- 
fred J. Kempe communicated a paper on the sub- 
ject of an ancient entrenchment remaining at the 
south-west angle of Wimbledon Common, Surrey, 
considered by Camden to be a vestige of the battle 
between Ceaulin, king of the West Saxons, and 
Ethelbert, king of Kent; described in the Saxon 
chronicle to have occurred in the year 568, at a 
place called Wibardune. Mr. Kempe, without 
controverting the suggestion of Camden as to the 
scene of that engagement, was disposed to think 
that the work was constructed by the Britons; he 
observed that places, the names of which were 
formed on the Celtic term dinas, or dunum (which 
was often changed into don, ton, town, &c.), had 
generally a British origin. In the Roman itinera- 
ries of Britain many such names were to be found, 
—as Camalodunum, Uxellodunum, Sobiordunum, &c, 
Dun, or dune, iv the Irish and Erse dialects, signi- 
fied a fort or strong hill-post; such was the en- 
trenchment at Wimbledon; the prefix was probably 
derived from the name of Wimbald, a Saxon pro- 
prietor; and thus, from the simple record of the 
name, might be concluded that a British dune, or 
hill-fortress, had passed into the hands of a Saxon 
lord. The entrenchment at Wimbledon is of oval 
form and peculiar construction ; it bas an inner 
vallum, foss, and outer vallum, which forms a co- 
vered-way running round the exterior line of the 
foss: by this arrangement an assaulting force might 
be met by a double line of projectiles—Mr. Birch 
contributed a paper explanatory of mythological 
subjects painted upon an Etruscan vase in the 
British Museum. 

Jan. 22d.— Mr. Amyot in the chair. Lord 
Albert Conyngham, as president of the British 
Archeological Association, exhibited a wooden 
rail from a church on the border of Wales, sent by 
Mr. Evan Williams, and bearing an inscription 
which has been the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion.— Mr. George Godwin exhibited a spear- 
head, apparently of bronze, recently dug up in the 
Fulham Road; and took the opportunity of offer- 
ing some remarks on the increased feeling of re- 
spect for relics of antiquity, and desire to preserve 
them, among the labouring classes of society. Mr. 
Birch’s paper on an Etruscan vase was concluded. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m. ; Entomological (anni- 
versary meeting), 8 p.M.; British Architects, 8 P.1.; Me- 
dical, 8 p.m, 
Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. ; Zoological, 


oo 
Re 


P.M. ; 

Wednesday.—British Archeological, 84 p.a.; Ethnologi- 
eal, 8 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. ; Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 83 p.m.; Philological, 8 p.m. 
Saturday.—Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 

PORTRAIT OF COLUMBUS. 

The original of this interesting lithograph has, it 
is stated, been recently discovered in Paris, by 
M. Jomard ; and is considered to be an authentic 
likeness of the great navigator. The head is of 
great capacity, the features large and marked, and 
the whole expressive of deep thought and firmness. 


ART-UNION CARTOONS. 
We have again visited this Exhibition, and might 
say that we have observed some plagiarisms where 





we praised, and some good and forcible draw- 
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ing where we did not particularly insist on the 
presence of that indispensable quality; but not 
enough in either way to alter the opinions we 
briefly and generally expressed a fortnight ago. 
The decision upon the competition was to have 
been come to on Tuesday Jast, but we have not 
heard the result; which is another reason for our 
not going farther into criticism. 


The Spanish Ladye’s Love. By Lady Dalmeny. 
Drawn on stone by Lowes Dickinson. London: 
Dickinson and Son. 

A BEAUTIFUL work, and charmingly got up. The 

title-page promises the splendour and grace of 

what are to follow; and the first illustration of 
the old ballad of the Spanish Lady who loved an 

Englishman, fully confirms the impression. The 

next, where the dark-eyed damsel is begging to go 

with the gallant captain, reveals yet more of her 

impassioned features, and the loosened hair has a 

telling effect; but we have no need to particula- 

rise every separate design. Suffice it to say, that 
the tale is told throughout with infinite feeling and 
character; the grouping is either sweetly and 
touchingly simple, or spirited and forcible, as 
the case requires graceful attitude or comming- 
ling figures. The costumes are most picturesque, 
and the accessories correct and in excellent keep- 
ing. Altogether, we have become so attached to 
the dear Spanish Lady, as represented by our lady- 
artist, that we cannot but be sensibly moved by 
her final disappointment, and wishing that bigamy 
were both lawful to man and agreeable to woman. 
Sketches of Egypt. By H. Pilleau, 16th Lancers. 
London, Dickinson and Son. 

En attendant D. Roberts’s Egypt, we have here, 

exceedingly well executed in lithography, a series 

of twelve clever sketches of interesting objects in 
the land of the Pharaohs. The Ruins of Philz, on 
their arid desert, and surrounded by their hot 

Egyptian atmosphere, are led by temples, 

and other ancient remains ; all of them drawn with 

skill and apparent accuracy; so that the whole 
fasciculus is a picturesque and interesting repo- 
sitory of Egyptian scenery and ruins. 


Embossed Vableaux. London, Dobbs, Bailey & Co. 
THE specimens of this art laid before us have af- 
forded much gratification. Subjects, such as a 
Raphael Cartoon, or a Wilkie piece of humble life 
(the “ Blind Fiddler,” or “ Cut Finger’), are quite 
amusing, from the extent to which they convey, in 
this medium, the.expression of the original groups 
and characters. But the greatest merit is in the 
single heads, such as the Dante, which (though we 
speak from a copy spoilt in transmission) is full 
of force, and almost equal to a marble bust. 
“ Morning” also shews us that the art is prettily 
applicable to classic subjects. 


Finden’s Royal Gallery of British Art. 
London, J. Hogarth. 

How delightful a portfolio; and how honourable to 
British arts! “ Webster's Health and Sickness,”’ 
engraved by W. Finden, is a delicious morsel of 
rural scenery and rustic life. The two children 
dancing whilst the little sickly sister looks on, her 
countenance beaming with placid and affectionate 
pleasure, and the boy intense from his book, and 
the faithful dog, is a most natural composition. 
The anxious mother, old age quietly gratified, and 
even the Italian organist enjoying the exhibition, 
all conspire to render this plate one of the greatest 
popular attraction. The “ Old Temeraire,” from 
Turner's noble painting, by G. T. Wilmore, is, if 
— finer than the original. There is nothing 

ere to provoke criticism ; the colouring, like the 
subject, is perfect; and the general effect fine, 
beyond description by words. “Nell Gwynne,” 
from the highly-approved picture by Charles Land- 
seer, and engraved by Lumb Stocks, is the third 
variety; and of it we need only observe, that it 
is a capital transcript of the imaginative and his- 
torical work so excellently portrayed by the able 
artist. Such a Nell was made to enchant mankind, 





Part. XII. 





Facsimiles of the signatures of the eminent sub- 
scribers to this work are replete with interest for 
the collectors of such memorials. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


GERMANY. 

German Literature.—Living German Authors, 
Every Englishman who has lived sufficiently long 
in Germany, and who knows the language well 
enough to make him a competent judge, cannot 
fail to have been often struck with the intimate 
acquaintance of the Germans with the literature of 
England. Their knowledge is not confined to such 
names as Byron and Scott, Milton or Shakspere, 
before which latter they bow down in greater won- 
derment and profounder reverence, if possible, than 
we do ourselves: they are familiar, too, with men 
of less eminence, and though they may not hail 
all as friends, certainly recognise most of them by 
sight. But if pretension is made to a knowledge 
of English literature, it is thorough and any thing 
but superficial. At all events, when a German un- 
dertakes to write upon the matter, he at least 
qualifies himself for the task before he attempts it; 
he makes himself master of the necessary informa- 
tion ; and should we have reason to be dissatisfied 
with the result, it will arise from any other cause 
rather than from his coming to his task unpre- 
pared. He considers, too, and he is right, that it 
is necessary to make himself acquainted with the 
minnows and smaller fry of literature, as well as 
with the huge leviathans swimming together in the 
same perilous and shoaly waters. 

For a contrary course, a degree of hardihood is 
necessary, which cannot be said to be often found 
wanting in England. Grub-streets are, doubtless, 
to be met with in every country ; but we should be 
much inclined to think that the German one was 
considerably smaller than your own; which, un- 
fortunately, is of almost endless length, and is, 
moreover, well stocked with lodgers from garret 
to cellar. An English reviewer will often step in 
where a German professor would fear to tread. A 
steam-boat excursion down the Danube or the 
Rhine, a trip to Frankfurt or Munic, a few German 
lessons, and a play or two of Schiller’s got through 
by dint of labour and a translation,—such are the 
qualifications of many an English “ foreign corre- 
spondent,”’ or reviewer of some work on German 
literature or German art. 

It were the easiest matter at this very moment 
to quote heaps of the veriest twaddle issued as 
“ correspondence,” which bears upon its face the 
undeniable evidence of having been written after a 
forenoon’s lionising, and before getting into the 
Stage to take a turn in Dresden or Berlin. It may 
be all very well for these travelling young gentlemen 
to furnish such “ Gossip,” [truly !] with a proper 
sprinkling of German words, generally mis-spelt, 
for the gratification of stay-at-home readers; but 
we even see men in aspiring articles making 
blunders which, being put forth with such preten- 
sions, are really inexcusable. 

What opinion can a German have of your lite- 
rary criticism when he reads in one of your first 
and most esteemed reviews that Schiller was cer- 
tainly a man of rare talents, but that both he and 
Goethe contented themselves with being translators, 
and in some measure imitators, of the French, Eng- 
lish, and Spanish drama? What can he think 
when the critic, speaking of Schiller as a dramatist, 
cites “ Clavigo” and “ The Maid of Orleans,”—cer- 
tainly the two least faultless and least character- 
istic of his theatrical pieces,—and passes over in 
total silence his most characteristic and truly grand 
“* Wallenstein.” And then to what classification ! 
Lessing’s “ Minna von Barnhelm” with Kotzebue’s 
“‘Misanthropy and Repentance!’ We had thought, 
too, that Zacharias Werner, Ileinrich von Kleist, 
Zedlitz, Grillparzer, and Miillner, had had some- 
thing to do with the dramatic literature of Ger- 
many, although not even mentioned by the re- 


may be Jess familiar than those of Goethe, Schiller, 
and Kotzebue. ” 

This, however, merely en passant, and as a proof 
that the preceding remarks on the insufficiency of 
those who criticise German literature are not with- 
out foundation. A knowledge of German litera- 
ture is far from being generally diffused in Eng- 
land. It may arise from various causes. One 
certainly is your long-cherished disregard, not to 
say contempt, of what was of foreign growth; an- 
other, that the study of German, which has “ raged” 
much of late, was rather a fashion than any thing 
else. It was not cultivated for the sake of learning 
what a nation, so nearly allied to our own, had 
produced in the different departments of litera- 
ture, or in order to enjoy the delight of reading 
those works in the original; still less that you 
might be enabled to trace more easily the almost 
inexplicable growth of your own dear mother tongue 
—no, it had merely become “ fashionable,” and 
was pursued accordingly. Be it so: no man has 
a right to quarrel with another for not choosing to 
enter more deeply into this or that study; nor do 
we. But let not those who are content to walk on 
the outskirts of a blooming grove, and to have 
now and then a flower flung to them by some 
friendly hand,—let not such, we say, set up for 
oracles, and attempt to describe the region they 
have never even seen. Besides the false notions 
that are thus disseminated, it is injurious to your- 
selyes, inasmuch as it lessens you in the eyes of 
the foreigner. There is, we willingly allow, less 
brilliancy, less “‘ popular writing,’’ in the pages of 
a German review; but every mind not resolutely 
closed against conviction must confess that there 
is more of “ criticism,” properly so called, to be 
found in them than is generally the case with your 
own. 

These prefatory observations are proffered in 
right good faith, We are not of those who laud 
all they see abroad, and deem that inferior which 
they find at home. As to England we believe, 
take her for all in all, 

We ne’er shall look upon her like again; 
but her sons may, for all that, learn much that is 
profitable from their neighbours, and from none 
more than from their half-brothers of Germany. 

We should like to see a better acquaintance 
with, and consequent juster view of, German litera- 
ture more general in England; and we sincerely 
hope that the mite the Literary Gazetie intends to 
contribute to this end may prove acceptable and 
of use; and, at all events, have the effect of making 
names well known in Germany, no longer unfa- 
miliar in your country. 

There is a peculiar pleasure in being ipstrumen- 
tal in disseminating what is good and beautiful ; 
and the mere act of making others acquainted with 
some fine work or great name, which before they 
knew not of, does, like a deed of kindness, bring 
with its own reward. 

We shall, then, from time to time, give notices 
of those literary Germans, living or dead, who in 
England are known but to the few. Such notices 
may, or they may not, be accompanied with trans- 
lations from the authors’ works; and in selecting 
names we shall follow no particular order—there 
will be no method in our choice: we shall place 
those we intend to speak of, not according to rank 
or date, but as fortuitous circumstances may cause 
us to determine. We set about the matter with 
hearty good-will, and, we trust, are not quite in- 
competent to the task. May the result not fall 
very far short of our wishes! 

FRANZ VON KOBELL. 

“ Well, sir, that’s a bit of natur,’’ said Northcote 
one day to the late John Constable, who had just 
brought him one of his out-door sketches, and 
placed it before him on his easel. And of Kobell’s 
poems the same may be said: they are bits of na- 
ture. They are also, not unlike the sketches of 
that lamented painter, vigorous, fresh, and true, 
and containing often the very best qualities of the 





viewer, and though to English ears their names 


art, though not carried out and fully developed, 
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and sometimes representing subjects with which a 
larger canvass could have been filled. 

The author of the poems to which we allude is 
Professor of Mineralogy at the University of Munic. 
In 1841 he published an unpretending little vo- 
lume entitled Gedichte in hochdeutscher, oberbayer- 
ischer und pfalzischerMundart ; some years later, a 
second part; and in 1844, another small volume, 
Erinnerungen an Berchtesgaden, wholly in the Ba- 
varian dialect. The greater part of all that he 
has written is either in the dialect of the Palatinate 
or of Upper Bavaria; which latter bears about the 
same affinity to high German, as usually spoken, as 
the language of Burns does to English; so that, with 
the exception of some few words, it is easily under- 
stood by all. Occasionally, as is the case with 
many English provincialisms, we find a word en- 
tirely different from the one in general use, another 
expression being employed: but generally the 
change consists either in the addition of a syllable 
at the end of the word, which, by turning it into 
a diminutive, makes it a term of endearment ;* 
or in altering the vowels in the middle, which 
gives a broad pronunciation; or in omitting the 
final consonants, as is done by the peasantry in 
many parts of England.t It is the language 
of a considerable number of the country people, 
particularly of those in the highlands; but there is 
nothing common or vulgar about it. That of the 
Palatinate we, for our own part, find less pleasing; 
but it adapts itself admirably to the comic. For 
heartiness of expression the Upper Bavarian can 
hardly be surpassed; there is a kindly sincerity 
(Treuherzigkeit) about it which appeals to our 
sympathies at once. But the sweet simplicity of 
the rural descriptions, and still more the expres- 
sions of affection in the love-songs, with the fre- 
quent endearing diminutives, it is quite impossible 
to render in the more polished language of the 
town, and equally impossible to convey an idea of 
by translation, The best way to give a notion 


of this sort of poetry is to refer again to the lan- 


guage of Burns. 

Let us take for example the following verse, 
* to a mouse, on turning her up in her nest with 
the plough ;” 

“ Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin! 
Its silly wa’s the win’s are strewing! 
| An’ naething now to big a new ane, 
O’ foggage green! 
And bleak December's winds ensuin’, 
Baith snell and keen !” 
What have we in English equivalent to this 
triple diminutive “ wee bit housie?” and how 
weak, tame, and insipid, would the words “ small 
house” sound in comparison? How pleasing too 
the “ O mousie!” later. And again the opening 
verse in the poem “ to the Daisy :” 
“‘ Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 
Thou’st met me in an evil hour; 
For I maun crush amang the stour 
Tos u iieaaen i. ast my pow’r, 
Thou bonnie pie ipl 
What a charm lies in the words “ wee flower ;” 
what beauty in the expression “ thou bonnie gem!” 
and how could we give in English the sweetness of 
« My ain kind dearie” of the song? 

Such, too, are the peculiarities of the dialect in 
which Kobell writes. The subjects of the poems 
befit the language he has chosen. He delights to 
describe rural scenes and incidents, the character, 
manners, and feelings, of the peasantry; and, 
though last mentioned, certainly not last in his 
estimation, the delights and circumstances of the 
chase, of which he is passionately fond. Deer- 
stalking he dearly loves; but even this he leaves 





.* Although the English language in its present state 
has no longer the power of forming diminutives at will, 
it has still many words of this description which are in 
general use. By the addition of a syllable as mentioned 
above, brook-let, lamb-kin ; as in Lowland Scotch, lass-ie, 
dogg 3 by a change of vowel, top, tip, cat, kit,—a power 
WW we oceasigohally hear attem to be exercised in 
a | word ** litle, a* very leetle b se o - 

eet) ‘ ry “ o 
Aa“ an’ for “ and,” « wi’” for * with,” comin’ 





to share the perils and the excitement which none 
but the chamois-hunter can know. 

One grand feature of all the poetry Kobell has 
written is its healthfulness. He has not mistaken 
morbid sensibility for real emotion; we find no 
mawkish sentimentality in the place of genuine 
bursts of feeling—no vain regrets that life is not 
different to what has been ordained ; but, as every 
body can who chooses to do so, he finds enough, 
and more than enough, to rejoice him; he looks on 
the world with a friendly countenance, and goes 
through it carolling and contented. This feeling 
he always strives to inculcate, to make men satis- 
fied with the thousand enjoyments within their 
reach; and he does all he can to convince each 
one that we are not by half so badly off as most of 
us imagine. “ Der rechti M36,” p. 222; ‘* Vum 
guté Humor,” p. 256; ‘“ Die sublimé Geischter,” 
p- 276; may be considered as his confession of 
faith on such matters. He can describe, too, with a 
pathos, touching from its very simplicity, the tender 
emotions of the heart. Take, for example, ‘‘ Die 
Hochzet von Assling,” p. 212—what delicacy and 
feeling throughout the whole! such as one would 
hardly imagine could be conveyed in a dialect often 
soiled by the vulgar and illiterate. ‘ A Betrach- 
tung,” p. 71; “ Gedank’n,” p. 169; Koa Trost,” 
p. 224; are further examples of the same qualities. 

As we said before, the greater number of Kobell’s 
poems are in the dialect of his country, and they 
are consequently by far the more characteristic. 
It is the language he prefers, and in which he feels 
his strength. We regret that, being untranslatable, 
we are unable to give our readers a semblance of 
them in an English version.* The poems in High 
German are different, because circumstances not to 
be controlled are different also, the language and 
its forms not being the same. We give a transla- 
tion of our especial favourites, which, as it hap- 
pens, are all rather tender than rejoicing. With 
the delicacy of the first we think every one will be 
pleased. 

The Tree and the Spring. 
A tree in youthful beauty 
Did love a gentle spring, 
And ofttimes in its eddies 
In jest a leaf would fling. 
Oh, would she but retain it, 
ow happy were my lot! 


But always on she sends it, 
As though she loved it not. 


Oh, could he see but only 
In the enchantress’ heart 
If she retained his likeness !— 
So poignant was his smart. 


But she was gay and bounding, 
Shewed not a single trace 

Of kindly being disposed to 
The monarch of the place. 





* To give our readers a notion of this dialect, the follow- 
ing poem is subjoined, which is selected for its shortness 
rather than any thing else: 


’Savdeligi Diendt. 


Mei? Diendl hat gar vieli Name, 
Mei? Diendl muas von Adl fey, 

Sie hoasst dic lich, die fad, die lufti, 
Und Lene hoast 7? und hoabt dic mei. 
Sie Hat aa gar a firnehm’s Wappny 
A Rojn, die fteht obn b 

Und dvunter 18 a fehneeweis’s Hersl, 
Da hHangt a filbers Kettl dro. 


Shv Stamm is aa fo guat wie oaner 
Und Hlih’n thuat ev, wie der Mai, 
Alt i8 ev nit, und i muas fagn, 
Dees find’ i juft fo fhd dabei. 


Und’s i8 mie aa foa bifl sy wider, 

Das mar’ n nit dberall woas und nennt, 
Denn fdhau, ¢8 hat halt feini Sachan, 
Wann jo an Stamm a jeder fennt. 


Und 8 Wappn thuat a Low’ biwada, 
Berftandn, und der Low’ bin i, 
Meinoad! i liess nit aus decd Diendl, 
Ja ehnder sveiffn lies i mi! 





And then the tree looked gloomy, 
Looked sorrowful below ; 

For love, when it is hopeless, 
Brings youthful hearts much woe, 

Yet when the stream lay ice-bound 
At ending of the year, 

He saw within her mirror 
His likeness fair and clear; 

Saw in her heart deep hidden 
Full many a leaf he gave, 

Which still, and all in secret, 
She’d guarded there to save. 

Oft learn we first, when only 
The loved one’s on her bier, 

How deep her heart’s affection 
How loved we were—how dear ! 

In the next we were unable to translate the first 
four lines to our own satisfaction; all the rest, 
however, are most faithfully rendered. We give 
them below, for the edification of others who per- 
haps may be more successful.* 

Love's Happiness. 
When from the loved one homewards 
I go, when all is still, 
And think how blest that evening, 
What joy my heart does fill; 
How I did sit beside her 
So near and lovingly, 
And how her eye, all brightness, 
Looked tenderly on me!— 
Then through my soul there rushes 
Joy words can not impart, 
Then, all men—I could love them, 
And press them to my heart! 
And fain would loud proclaim it, 
Loud in the tranguil night, 
How rich my love has made me, 
How vast is my delight. 
Yet sometimes, while rejoicing, 
I feel a sudden fear ;— 
Of mortals really happ. 
There are not many here: 
And then I pray in secret 
To Him who all doth bless, 
* Oh, be not angry with me 
For my great happiness !” 

Our third sample is worthy of Uhland; though 
we cannot but feel that much of the very peculiar 
charm which Kobell has known how to impart to it 
is lost in the translation. However, we have done 
our best, so here it is: 

The Poet, 
O’er the hills a poet went, 
Glad beyond all measure : 
All the world and all he saw 
Gave him heartfelt pleasure. 
And he was so cheerful too, 
Felt he so light-hearted ;— 
Love but as a joke he knew, 
Never having smarted. 
To a wood the poet came; 
Dark pines there were growing, 
Nettings for the chase spread out 
In the breeze were blowing. 
Fain he’d see the hunters all— 
Waited their advaneing ; 
Many came, fair ladies too 
On their palfreys prancing. 
Greeting them, he stood aside ; 
One returned his eting,— 
Oh! such witching beauty ne’er 
Saw he till that meeting ! 
Silent from the wood he went, 
Sad beyond all measure: 
All the world and all he saw 
Gave him now no pleasure. 
And he was not cheerful now— 
His poor bosom smarted ; 
Her one look had made him sad, 
Ill and heavy-hearted. 

From the tone of these three pieces, they would 
almost seem a contradiction to what we said above 
of their author’s natural gaiety. Our partiality to 
them, however, influenced us in our choice. But 
that we may not be thought to be love-sick our- 
selves, we will give one that is cheerful; and as we, 
for our own part, do profess and greatly love “ the 
noble art of venerie,” it shall relate to this royal 
pastime: ©) 


* Geb’ ich von meinem Liebaen 
Mad Haus’ in filler Nacht, 
Und denf?, wie id fo felig 
Den Abend sugebradt, Ke, 
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The Hunter. 
There sat, long ere the morn’s dawning, 
- A hunter beside a wood; 
To bring down the antlered monarch 
His hand held a rifle good. 
It still was grey in the valley : 
The stag sure won’t come so soon,— 
No bird — as yet on the branches, 
Nor paleth as yet the moon. 
And slowly the dawn grew lighter, 
And cooler the air now grew ; 
The birds, too, they sang so sweetly, 
The breeze of the morning blew. 
And over the dewy meadow 
The stag passed on to the wood, 
And slowly moved to.vards the hunter— 
Now hark! for his rifle good! 
*Tis strange, not a shot has sounded, 
I hear not a gun’s report;— 
The hunter is soundly sleeping, 
And dreams of a good day’s sport. 

Although we have mentioned Kobell in conjunc- 
tion with Burns, we do not mean to compare him 
with the Scotch poet. We have spoken of them 
together, because both having written in a dialect, 
we were enabled, by doing so, to exemplify what 
we meant with regard to its peculiarities. The 
chief inspiration of Burns’s poetry is passion rather 
than imagination; of Kobell’s, imagination rather 

han passion. There are, however, many points 
of similarity in the two men, and in what they 

ave written: Burns, though often driven onwards 
by impetuous feelings, had a strong head as well 
as a strong heart; and Kobell, with all his playful 
imagination, always shews a healthy, logical, sound 
common sense, which at this day is highly to be 
prized in poetical literature. There is, too, the 
same manliness and honest openness about him 
which was a marked feature in Burns’s character. 
In the works of both we see a native delicacy of 
taste which alone could give refinement to similar 

oetry. 

Kobell’s adequacy to appreciate the exquisite 
poetry of Burns, with his power of writing in a like 
congenial dialect, fit him admirably, if he chose to 
undertake the task, for giving the works of the 
Scotch bard, in a German translation, to his country- 
men. Unless a dialect be chosen as the medium 
of translation, the work would be valueless; but if 
this were to be done, we believe that but very little 
of the charm of the original would be lost. 





ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
THE POLYNESIAN EMPIRE. 

On Thursday our Queen Victoria opened the free 
Parliament of her constitutional government in 
grand state; and we are rejuiced to say, from a 
near view, looked (especially as she left the House 
of Lords, suffused by the exertion) well and “jolly.” 
The press will have been full of all the circum- 
stances before these letters see the light; and we 
hope it will remonstrate against the odious yellow 
sky ?!-lights in the corridor, which make our Eng- 
lish beauties look like sallow Americans, or jaun- 
diced hospital-patients ;— but we only allude to 
the fact by way of introducing among our Literary 
Curiosities some “Notion” of the same sort of 
ceremony, gathered from the organs of the dark 
Polynesian dynasty of Howaii. 
* “ Honolulu, Saturday, May 24, 1845. 

The Royal Speech, at the opening of the Legislative 

Chambers, on Tuesday, 20th. 

“Nobles and representatives of the people: 
We have called you together to deliberate on mat- 
ters connected with the good of our kingdom. In 
the exercise of our prerogatives, we have ap- 
pointed Gerrit P. Judd, Esq., to be the Minister 
for the Interior Affairs of our kingdom ; Robert 
Cc. Wyllie, Esq., to be our Minister for Foreign 
Relations ; and John Ricord, Esq., to be our law 
adviser in all matters relating to the adminis- 
tration of justice. We have ordered our Minis- 
ters to lay before you reports of their several de- 
partments, The independence of our kingdom 
has been most explicitly recognised by the United 


States, Great Britain, France, and Belgium. From 
each of these powers we have received the most 
friendly assurances. It is our wish to cultivate 
the relations of peace and friendship with all na- 
tions, and to treat the subjects of all with equal 
justice. With this view we recommend to your 
consideration the better organisation of the courts 
of justice, the division of powers, and a careful 
revisal of the laws. The laws regulating licenses, 
the tenure of lands, the registration of vessels, 
the harbour regulations, the duties, the fines for 
the punishment and correction of offences, the 
laws for the collection: of debts and taxes gene- 
rally, deserve your attention. Our Minister for 
the Interior will lay before you the estimates of 
the expenses required for the ensuing year, for 
which it is incumbent on you to provide with a 
due regard to economy and the means of the peo- 
ple. It is our desire that you take measures to 
ascertain whether the number of our people be 
diminishing or increasing, and that you devise 
means for augmenting the comforts and the hap- 
piness of the people of our islands. We consi- 
der it the first of our duties to protect reli- 
gion, and promote good morals and general edu- 
cation. It will therefore be your duty to consi- 
der by what means those blessings can be best 
promoted and extended among the people of these 
islands, and also among the foreigners resident 
in our dominions. We are well aware that the 
word of God is the corner-stone of our kingdom. 
Through its influence we have been introduced 
into the family of the independent nations of the 
earth. It shall, therefore, be our constant en- 
deavour to govern our subjects in the fear of the 
Lord; to temper justice with mercy in the punish- 
ment of crime; and to reward industry and vir- 
tue. The Almighty Ruler of nations has dealt 
kindly with us in our troubles, in restoring our 
kingdom, together with special guarantees for its 
existence as an independent nation. May He also 
aid you in your deliberations, and may He grant 
His special protection to us, to you, and our people.” 

We do not know what other people may think of 
this royal speech: but we consider it good enough 
to be commemorated among those of the most 
exalted nations of civilised Europe. The nobles 
and representatives of the Hawaiian Islands re- 
turned to it, through their committee, a suitable 
address to his majesty, signed “John Ii, Arono 
Kealiiohonui, Araba Puaiwi Chapin.” 

But the ceremony itself, even without Gentle- 
men-Pensioners, the Blues, the Beef-eaters, &c. 
&c. was very imposing. The Court Journal of the 
monarchy states that “ The large hall situated near 
the Fort having been selected as a fit place for the 
ceremony, it was prepared accordingly. Midway 
between the two extremities of the building, and 
about three yards from the side-wall farthest from the 
fort, was placed a platform raised one foot from the 
ground, and covered with a rich carpet. On this 
was placed the seat intended for his Majesty, and 
towering above it, one on each side, stood twe stately 
Kahilis, the last of those imposing royal insignia 
now remaining on the Island. To the right of 
what according to analogy ought to be called the 
throne, and like it facing the fort, a line of chairs 
was provided for ,H. E., G. P. Judd, H. E., R.C, 
Wylke, the ladies, members of the House of Nobles, 
and other native ladiés of high rank, The table of 
the house, placed behind the King’s seat, inter- 
vened, and then to the left stretched a correspond- 
ing line of chairs, to be occupied by her Majesty, 
the Queen, Hon. John Ricord, H. E., the Gover- 
ness of Kauai, and other ladies, members of the 
Upper House. To the right of his Majesty, and 
facing him, were two semicircular lines of chairs for 
the nobles; and behind them were the seats ap- 
pointed for the young chiefs and government offi- 
cers. Farther to the right of his Majesty, and 


stretching from the wall towards the middle of the 
house were seats prominently placed for the foreign 
representatives and their families; and a second 





line, also latitudinally arranged, was reserved for | 


the ladies of government officers, and of such of the 
foreign residents as made application for places. 
We were gratified to perceive so numerous an at- 
tendance of foreign ladies, who, mingling their 
elegant and tasteful attire with the rich uniforms 
of the officers and nobles, rendered the general 
effect not a little striking.” 

The names of the most eminent persons in the 
high places are then given in the usual manner; 
and Messrs. George Brown, W. Miller, Dudoit, 
W. Hooper, H. Sea, Mrs. Paty, Mrs. Stevens, 
Mrs. Damon, and others, are duly honoured. 
Some missionaries, the judges, and British offi- 
cers, thereabouts, viz. Sir IT. Thompson, of the 
Talbot frigate, Capt. Hunt, of the ketch Basilisk, 
and their comrades, are also designated; and for 
our dear lady-readers, we may quote that “the 
Queen wore on this occasion a figured straw-co- 
loured silk bonnet, with white ostrich-feathers. His 
majesty was dressed in a splendid military suit. 
On each side of him walked two sons of Governor 
Kekuanaoa, with feathered capes thrown over their 
shoulders, the elder bearing the spear of Kame- 
hameha I. and his beautiful ‘ mamo,’ or ancient war- 
cloak—the younger carried two slight kahilis, the 
emblems of royalty, As his Majesty entered the 
hall, 21 guns were fired from the fort, and the new 
royal standard hoisted, which was very courteously 
saluted by H.B.M.’s ship Talbot, with the same 
number of guns; the band the meanwhile playing 
the national anthem. His Majesty proceeded to 
the seat prepared for him, and for a couple of mi- 
nutes there was an impressive pause, while the Tal- 
bot continued her salute. The Rev. Mr. Richards 
then addressed the Throne of Wisdom and Grace 
in a short but appropriate prayer, which finished, 
his Majesty ordered the meeting to be seated, and 
then in a distinct and emphatic manner read the 
speech. Gov. Young then rose and proposed five 
resolutions, supporting them by some very perti- 
nent remarks. He was followed by Mr, Ii and 
Gov. Kekuanaoa, All three referred to the past 
difficulties of the nation, contrasting them with its 
present auspicious condition, and attributing its 
successful issue to the mercy of Divine Provi- 
dence,” 

What a strange statement about mighty things 
(beginnings of empires) of which we know little 
or nothing !—‘ When Cook first trod these shores, 
heathenism had attained its grand climateric. Bro 
ken into disjointed and hostile bands, oppressed 
alike by priest and warrior, the populace looked 
forward to the return of their deified Lono, who was 
to repossess and regenerate the land, He came, 
but not in the guise their imaginations had depicted. 
To their astonishment and rage, he smote the altars 
and desecrated the sanctuaries of their idols. They 
worshipped Cook as a divinity, and slew him as an 
enemy. But the dagger that pierced him gave a 
death-wound to their own horrid ritual. Lono 
upon Lono came. The true Lono was Commerce, 
One island after another sunk before the energy 
and foreign weapons of Kamehameha; and he, the 
friend of commerce from the first, soon found him- 
self master of the group.” So says The Polynesian, 
and it is now a great fact! The new national 
banner is octo, parted per fess, first, fourth, and 
seventh argent; second, fifth, and eighth gules; 
third and sixth azure, for the eight islands united 
under one sovereign, indicated by crosses saltire 
of St. Andrew and St. Patrick quarterly, per saltire 
counter charged, argent and gules!!! The motto 
is “ Ua mau ke eao ka ainai ka pono.” The life 
of the land is perpetuated by righteousness. 

We are grieved to mention that, with all this 
chivalry, royal soirées, and other appurtenances of 
high estate, there are accounts of a terrible poli- 
tical feud and struggle between General Brown and 
Secretary Judd, almost enough to break up the 
cabinet. We look with anxiety for the next arri- 
vals, to learn how “the Crisis’ ended. Mean- 
while, in a Literary European Journal, it is our 
bounden duty to describe, as far as we can, the pro- 





gress of education in this distant world, We read 
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that his Majesty and suite attended the annual 
examination of the pupils at the seminary at La- 
hainaluna, and in the afternoon a temperance cele- 
bration. 

With regard to the school, the “ order of exer- 
cises was as follows: Tuesday, 9 o'clock, com- 
menced with sacred music. Part of first class ex- 
amined in algebra. 

** 10 o’clock, music, first class in English exa- 
mined. : 

“2 o'clock P.M., music, second class in algebra 
examined. 

“© 3 o’clock P.u., music, first class in written 
arithmetic examined; ditto, reading, composition, 
declamation. 

“ Wednesday, first class in geometry examined. 

* 10 o’clock, second classin English examined. 

“ At 2 o’clock p.M., music, last half of first class 
in algebra examined. 

‘* 3 p.M., music, examination in algebra finished ; 
reading, composition completed ; declamation con- 
tinued until the time was expired. 

“His Majesty took much interest in the exer- 
cises. He madea short address, in which he spoke 
of the necessity of learning in order to meet the 
exigencies of the times. ‘ Without knowledge,’ he 
said, ‘ our country cannot prosper, nor can the 
work of the government be done.’ He also made 
some severe though very appropriate remarks in 
regard to the bad conduct of some of the students, 
who were expelled, and of two who were about to 
be, pronouncing them the enemies of the institu- 
tion, ungrateful to their teachers, and worthy of 
the frowns of the community. 

“ His Majesty dined with the Rev. Mr. Alexan- 
der during the recess of examination. 

“ There are now 80 young men in the seminary ; 
four of these are theological students. 

“ 1st class in English contains eleven, 2d class 
in ditto contains seven; fourteen have been expel- 
led since April for bad conduct. 

“ Kamakau, one of the graduates, and a man of 
excellent abilities, is employed as a tutor in the in- 
stitution. He attends to the lower classes, and is 
of great assistance. He is employed part of his 
time on a ‘ Hawaiian Dictionary,’ which, if com- 
pleted, will be a work of great value. Kamakau is 
familiar with the ancient traditions and poetry, and 
gives examples from these of the signification of 
words. 

“ The institution has met with a severe loss in 

‘ the death of Mr. Dibble, who gave instruction in 
history, both sacred and profane; also in morals 
and theology.” [And is old Dibble dead ?—Shak- 
speare. | 

To conclude, however, our Polynesian Curiosi- 
ties of Literature, which we hope are not inappro- 
priate to this week’s Literary Gazette, we have to 
add, that Mr. Francis Funk has been engaged as 
distributor, to regular subscribers, of the journal 
which has been so useful to us, and insert the fol- 
lowing as a specimen of the language : 

“ Notice.—All persons indebted to, or having de- 
mands against, the estate of his Excellency J. A. 
Kuakini, deceased, are requested to present their 
accounts to the undersigned, for settlement. 

. © Joun It. 

“ Honolulu, Dec. 28, 1844, G. P. Jupp. 

“O na mea aie aku a me na mea aie mai a pau i 
ka waiwai hooilina o ka mea Hanohano J. A. Kua- 
kini, i ka mea i make e hele mai lakou ia mauae 
hooponopono. “ Joun Ir. - 

“ Honolulu, Dek. 28, 1844.” (tf) G. P. Jupp.” 








BIOGRAPHY. 
THE RIGHT HON, J, HOOKHAM FRERE. 
Tue last Malta mail brought an account of the 
sudden death of this es person, at his 
residence at the Pieta, in island, whither he 
had retired for a number ‘of years, truly enjoying 
the otium cum dignitate of an honoured and bene- 
volent old age and a congenial climate. He was 
(it is stated in his seventy-seventh year) seized 





with apoplexy whilst at dinner on the 6th, and 
died early on the ensuing morning. “ Thedeath of 
this gentleman (says the Maltese writer) has caused 
a sensation throughout the island, proving the 
more than esteem in which he was held. He was 
proverbially charitable, and unostentatiously so. 
The poor have experienced a Joss which is irre- 
parable; and many pensioners on his bounty, 
moving formerly in better circumstances, will have 
to deplore the loss of a kind-hearted friend, a pious 
man, a true Christian. By his loss a pension of 
17007. a year reverts to Government: His remains 
will be interred in the family vault in the upper 
burial-ground Horian, where his wife and daughter 
are mouldering to decay.”’ And the classical, witty, 
and polite litérature of England has thus been 
deprived of one of its bright ornaments in a 
distant colony, where he had been long estranged 
from the busy scene of his early popular and tri- 
umphant essays, altogether removed from those of 
his contemporaries, who yet cherished their admi- 
ration for his productions and for himself, and 
from the new generation, who are born into a less 

erfect school, and not one in fifty of whom (de- 
Fighted with coarser fare) could relish the exqui- 
site humour and refined pleasantry of a Whistle- 
craft. Yet this poem told in its day, which is not 
very distant; but it is about the last work we have 
of the class to which it belongs, which is not in the 
deteriorated and deteriorating weak extravagance 
and forcible feebleness of a declining if not a vi- 
tiated age. 

Our memory will not serve us, on the spur of the 
moment, to recall the public to a correct recogni- 
tion of Mr. Frere’s writings; some of them, by the 
by, only circulated among private friends, which we 
cannot (now) distinctly separate from those that 
have been published, or sufficiently acknowledged 
or ascertained, among miscellaneous productions, 
to be affiliated upon his pen. 

It is understood in the literary world that he was 
one of the four authors of the Microcosm; and 
though last in the literal order of signature, not 
the least in merit, though a Canning was his co- 
adjutor then, and through life his warm and potent 
friend. The signature A in that remarkable per- 
formance indicated Mr. Smith, a gentleman of great 
and various talent engaged in the service of Go- 
vernment, but we do not call to mind in what 
capacity. B stood godfather to the contributions of 
Canning. C was the mark of the celebrated Smith 
called Bobus, to distinguish him from A 1; and D 
was the sign of Hookham Frere. From a juvenile 
exhibition of such extraordinary character, it is not 
difficult to prognosticate some of the brilliancies of 
the Anti-Jacobin in later years. In this, besides 
lesser jeux d’esprit, the Loves of the Triangles, and 
all, or nearly all, the German plays, are, we believe, 
justly attributed to Mr. Frere. Elsewhere we have 
his fine translations from Aristophanes, his Theog- 
nis versions, and his rendering of the Cid, which is 
appended to Southey’s edition of that famous me- 
morial of heroic times. 

What literary remains of the author himself are 
left for our gratification, we know not. We have 
heard of versions of the Psalms by him, and other 
works of interest. But at all events, there is likely 
to be much both in correspondence and original 
composition which must be due to his genius and 
fame, and to the world of letters, to give ; and we 
trust that, whoever his representatives may be, 
oy will hasten the appearance of his posthumous 
relics. 

He was, let us record it to his honour, one of the 
steadiest and warmest friends of Coleridge: he is 
the last of the galaxy of bright and great men who 
began to flourish, in precocious and congenial vi- 
gour, only fifty years ago. 


THE LATE ARCHDEACON TODD. 
Henry Jo:in Topp was born on the 12th of Febru- 
ary, 1763, at Britford, in Wiltshire, where his father 


was the clergyman. He was educated at Magda- 
lene College, Oxford, and was so young when he 





took his bachelor’s degree, that he was known by 
the name of the “ Boy Bachelor ;”’ and afterwards, 
at a very early age, he was elected Fellow of Hert- 
ford College. At this time he exhibited great ta- 
lents and unremitting labour, which he never 
ceased to exert, even to the latest period of his very 
long life. Having already taken his degree as 
Master of Arts, in 1785 he was ordained Deacon 
by the Bishop of Oxford, and entered into priest’s 
orders in 1787: during this year he was presented 
by his two aunts, the Miss Todds, to their family 
living of St. John’s and St. Bridget’s, Beckermont, 
Cumberland, which he soon afterwards vacated. 
In 1792 he was appointed chaplain tothe Earl of 
Fife, which chaplaincy he resigned a few years 
afterwards in favour of his wife’s brother, the Rev. 
T. Dixon. It was in this year that he was pre- 
sented, through the interest of his father’s great 
friend, Dr. Horne (whose Commentary on the 
Psalms is well known), President of Magdalene 
College, Oxford, and Dean of Canterbury, to the 
vicarage of Milton, in Kent, which he resigned in 
1801 for the vicarage of Ivinghoe, in Buckingham- 
shire, presented to him by the Earl of Bridgewater, 
to whom he was appoiuted domestic chaplain on 
the 5th of April, 1803. He afterwards accepted 
the rectory of Woolwich, which he resigned in 1805, 
on being presented to the vicarage of Little Gad- 
desden, in Hertfordshire, a living belonging to 
Lord Bridgewater. In 1807 he was presented by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to the living of 
Coulsdon, in Surrey, where he resided until 1821, 
when he vacated this living on being presented 
by his old friend and patron, the Earl of Bridge- 
water, to the rectory of Settrington, in Yorkshire, 
where he resided until his death, which took place 
on the 24th of December, 1845. In April, 1812, 
he was appointed King’s Chaplain, which honour- 
able office he continued to hold until his death, 
never having once omitted preaching himself the 
annual sermon at the Chapel Royal ; having per- 
formed that duty for the last time in June last, 
he being then in the 83d year of his age. In 
1832, the Archbishop of York appointed him Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland (vacant by the resignation of 
Archdeacon Vernon), which office was presented 
to him, with every expression of confidence and 
esteem, by his grace the Archbishop. 

Mr. Todd was elected a member of the Royal 
Society of Literature in May 1824. He continued 
an honorary member of that society until his death; 
having respectfully declined the emolument offered 
to the ten Royal Associates (of which he was one) 
after the death of George the Fourth.* During his 
residence in the south of England, he held for 
many years the office of librarian at Lambeth Pa- 
lace, under his kind patron Archbishop Sutton; 
and when permanently settled in Yorkshire, he 
frequently spoke with pleasure of the many de- 
lightful days he had passed in Lambeth library. 
Mr. Todd’s literary works are very numerous and 
well known, particularly his editions of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, of Spenser, and Milton, &c. &c. His 
Life of Bishop Walton and his Life of Cranmer 
were published after he went into Yorkshire; be- 
sides a number of smaller works, which shew the 
erudition and unwearied application of the author. 
The Archdeacon was a sound and excellent scholar; 
his retentive memory, and extensive research into 
almost every book, and on every matter connected 
with his profession, made him an invaluable living 
reference to the clergy of his archdeaconry, to 
whom he was always ready to render his counsel 
and assistance. He was a kind friend to all be- 
ginners in literary undertakings; readily assisting, 
by his pen and purse, every one who appeared to 
him to be worthy of approbation. His works of 
charity were extensive and munificent, and gained 
for him in his archdeaconry the title of the Good 
Archdeacon. As a divine, there was a degree of 
sober judgment and depth in him which make his 





* To the library of this. society he. presented a vast col« 
lection of philological and other works,—Zd, L, G, 
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writings appear far more sterling than the current 
divinity of the day; and he will long be remem- 
bered as one of the great pillars and true sons of 
the Church which all his theological works tended 
to support and to defend. A learned friend of the 
late Archdeacon thus affectionately speaks of him: 
“‘T had known Mr. Todd for nearly forty years; 
and although distance had prevented much of in- 
tercourse between us, yet I never failed to cherish 
the greatest veneration and regard for this valuable 
man. His simplicity of character, his kindness of 
heart, his innate nobleness of mind, and his genuine 
benevolence; above all, too, his true Christian 
piety, sincere and zealous, yet free altogether from 
austerity or affectation,—were no less worthy of 
praise than deserving of our imitation ; and I grieve 
to think that he is no longer among us as our or- 
nament and example. The only consolation to be 
derived is a humble confidence that he is at rest 
and in happiness; having left upon earth a good 
name, of which his latest posterity may be justly 
proud.” 


SIR HERBERT ABINGDON COMPTON, KNT. 
Tur death of this distinguished individual, which 
took place last week, after a short illness, at his 
town residence, in Hyde Park Gardens, is much la- 
nented, not only by his family, but by a very nu- 
erous body of friends, to whom he was endeared 
by a long and active course of life, both in England 
and India. He was the son of a Gloucestershire 
gentleman, and born in 1776, and at an early 
period sought his fortunes as a soldier in the East. 
In 1798 he married a daughter of Dr. Caune, sur- 
geon in the East India Company’s service at 
Madras; and having become a widower, married 
‘secondly a daughter of Edward Mullins, Esq., of 
Calcutta. After serving a considerable time in the 
army, he returned to England, and commenced the 
study of the law, and was called to the bar in 1808. 

Still connected with Indian affairs, and imbued 
with the opinions which had probably induced 
the change in his profession, Mr. Compton became 
the chief proprietor and one of the most zealous 
writers in The Pilot daily evening newspaper, 
which some of our readers may remember to have 
been an ardent political engine for advancing cer- 
tain Indian interests in opposition to others which 
it vehemently condemned. In this journal his co- 
adjutors were Mr. Daniel (a near connexion, if we 
remember rightly, of the famous Mrs. Sombell 
Wells) and Mr. Walker, for many years a scholarly 
and gentlemanly contributor to the London peri- 
odical press. The cause in which Mr. Compton 
was engaged having been carried to a certain 
point, he relinquished his literary pursuits, and 
returned to India, to practise at the bar of Fort 
Here his eminent attainments and 
most conrteous and engaging manners speedily 
led to preferment. He successively filled the lu- 
crative offices of attorney-general at Madras and 
Calcutta, and was thence elevated to the bench as 
chief judge at Bombay. At various periods of his 
career (adds the newspaper obituary) “ he received 
public testimonials for his official services from 
both Europeans and natives, the last testimonial 
being a valuable piece of plate, presented by the 
native inhabitants of Bombay, with their grateful 
acknowledgments of his worth, and the high esti- 
mation in which his services were held.” The 
plate is of the most magnificent description ; 
and yet we may consider it, together with the 
knighthood conferred upon him, to have been but 
unequal tributes to the zeal and integrity which 
illustrated the whole life of Sir Herbert Compton. 
Of private society he was a perfect ornament, full 
of high intelligence, refined in mind and manners, 
and in short, the model of an English gentleman, 
of excellent original parts, cultivated to a superior 
degree by acute observation and extenfve inter- 
course with the world, in the’ best schools for the 
acquisition of right feelings and accurate know- 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


NEVER RAIL AT THE WORLD. 


Never rail at the world—it is just as we make it, 
We see not the flower if we set not the seed ; 
And as for ill-luck, why it’s just as we take it,— 
The heart that’s in earnest no bars can impede. 
You qos the justice which governs man’s breast, 
And say that the search for true friendship is vain ; 
But remember, this world, though it be not the best, 
Is the next to the best we shall ever attain. 


Never rail at the world, nor attempt to exalt 
That feeling which questions society’s claim ; 
For often poor Friendship is less in the fault, 
Less changeable oft, than the selfish who blame: 
Then ne’er by the changes of fate be deprest, 
Nor wear like a fetter Time’s sorrowful chain ; 
But believe that this world, though it be not the best, 
Is the next to the best we shall ever attain! 





MR. LOVER IN IRELAND. 
TuovuGu Lover, with his ever- varying Entertain- 
ments, was happily at home throughout England 
and Scotland, his great triumph, as we see from 
the Dublin journals, was reserved for his native 
land. There, indeed, were to be found the best 
judges of his powers in giving the true national 
tone to those delightful lyrical compositions and 
admirably characteristic stories with which he has 
so richly and permanently embellished his coun- 
try’s literature; and, accordingly, it must have 
been most gratifying to him to find himself most 
enthusiastically appreciated where his genius and 
talents could be most accurately tested. The ap- 
plause of his audiences appears to have embodied 
the heartiest of Irish welcomes to one of Ireland’s 
own most gifted sons, who came among them an- 
nounced simply as the writer of “ Rory O’More,” 
with ‘ an entirely new entertainment” in testimony 
of his patriotic affections and strong desire to win 
their esteem. It is entitled, ‘“‘ The Queen’s Visit to 
Ireland, or a Dream of the Future;’’ and is a 
charming mixture of the feeling and loyal with 
the spirit-stirring and humorous. In the allegory 
the Saint of Ireland, Patrick, and the Bard of Ire- 
land, play prominent parts; and a dramatis per- 
sone of humbler order act delightfully up to the 
playful imaginings and explanations of their ve- 
nerated leaders in sanctity and verse. Anecdote 
and facetie sparkle among the other originalities 
of the scene: and we know not whether most to 
praise the author’s invention, or his brilliant spang- 
ling of it with genuine Hibernian ready-wit, and 
the drollest possible turns of humour. For farther 
enjoyment of it, we must, however, await Mr. Lover’s 
return to London; and in the mean time be con- 
tent to afford our readers a taste of its qualities 
by copying a song or two from the printed books. 
The first example is a beautiful love- ditty. 
“ They say my Songs are all the same. 
They say my songs are all the same 
Because I only sing of thee; 
Then be it so—and let them blame— 
Such thoughts are dearer far to me 
Than all the voice of Fame! 
Let plaudits ring and Fame reply— 
Ah, sweeter far thy gentle sigh! 
Let crities frown—I laugh the while— 
What critic’s frown is worth thy smile? 
They say, &c. &c. 
Poor critic! had’st thou but the chance 
To win my Stella’s dazzling glance, 
When votive wreath of song I twine, 
To lay on love’s devoted shrine ; 
Could’st thou but see the mantling blush 
Rewarding passion’s lay, 
Thou would’st not bid me nay— 
Then, loveless critic, hush! 
They say, &c. &c. 
Go blame the rose’s lovely hue, 
Blame the bright sky for being blue, 
Blame time when made of happiest hours, 
Blame perfume shed from sweetest flowers,— 
And then blame me for being fond 
Of something all these sweets beyond !— 
Then be my songs all still the same, 
For I will always sing of thee. 
Thus be it so—and let them blame ; 
Such thoughts are dearer far to me 
Than all the voice of Fame!” 





“St. Kevin,” a legend of Glendalough, is an es- 


pecial favourite with us, and has the true Irish 
smack : 


— ap ye = lived a young saint, 

In odour of sanctity dwelling, 

An old-fashioned odour, which now 
We seldom or never are smelling, 

A book or a hook were to him 
The utmost extent of his wishes ; 

Now, a snatch at the ‘ Lives of the Saints’— 
Then, a catch at the lives of the fishes. 


There was a young woman one day, 
Stravagin’ along by the lake, sir, 
She looked hard at St. Kevin, they say, 
But St. Kevin no notice did take, sir. 
When she found looking hard wouldn’t do, 
She look’d soft—in the old sheep’s eye fashion : 
But, with all her sheep’s eyes, she could not 
In St. Kevin see signs of soft passion, 
* You're a great hand at fishing,’ says Kate, 
‘Tis yourself that knows how, faith, to hook them; 
But, when you have caught them, agra, 
Don’t you want a young woman to cook them?’ 
- the saint, ‘ I am ‘ sayrious inclined,’ 
intend taking orders for life, dear.’ 
‘ Only marry,’ says Kate, ‘ and you'll find 
You’ll get orders enough from your wife, dear, 


‘ You shall never be flesh of my flesh,’ 

Says the saint, with an anchorite groan, sir : 
‘ I see that myself,’ answered Kate, 

‘I can only be ‘ bone of your bone,’ sir; 
And even your bones are so scarce,’ 

Said Miss Kate, at her answers so glib, sir, 
‘ That I think you would not be the worse 

Of a little additional rib, sir.” 


The saint, in a rage, seized the lass ; 
He gave her one twirl round his head, sir, 
And, before Dr. Arnott’s invention, 
Flung Kate on a watery bed, sir. 
Oh!—cruel St. Kevin !—for shame! 
When a lady her heart came to barter, 
You should not have been Knight of the Bath, 
But have bowed to the order of Garter.” 
“The Royal Dream” is enough to tempt her 
Majesty to the magnificent Bay of Dublin : 
“Upon a couch of royal state a Lady fair reposed, 
And wrapt in pleasing visions bright her soft blue eye 
was closed ; 
And, in that dream so beautiful, a mountain-sprite was 


seen, 
Whose brow was circled with a wreath of triple leaves so 


green. : 

—— the sprite, ‘O Lady bright, why seek a foreign 
shore, 

And son an thine island green, where loyal hearts 
adore 

Oh! you never met such welcome yet—ne’er saw such 
sunny smile, 

As greet thee on thy landing in thine own Emerald 
sle.’ 


The Lady smiled within her dream, and, waking, spoke 
her mind— 

‘ Prepare my bravest ships and spread their white wings 
to the wind, 

And bear me to that verdant isle the spirit shewed to me, 

The fairest spot I yet have seen within my subject sea.’ 

The favouring gale soon filled the sail—the brave ships 
make the shore— 

A fairy bark then secks the strand, amid the cannon’s 


roar ; 

And her banner glitter’d in the sun—for Heaven itself 
did smile 

On the landing of the Lady in her own Emerald Isle. 


But the Lady hears the million shout above the cannon’s 


roar, 

el Seta of loyal hearts along the echoing 
shore! 

And her noble heart it echoed to—and thus did echo say, 

‘ I ne’er so proudly felt my power as on this glorious day !’ 

It was . glorious day indeed—bold hearts were beating 

igh— 
A blessing hung on wy tongue—devotion lit each eye. 
Oh! brightest day of all her sway, the day she won the 


smile 
beac, > greet the Lady, landing in her own Emerald 
le.”* 








VARIETIES. 
Juniusx—An article has been circulating lately 
through the daily channels of information (and 
quoted in the Literary Gazette), that Sir David 
Brewster is supposed to have discovered Junius 
in Mr. Lachlan Macleane, who figured among the 
bustling class of politicians in the early part of the 
reign of George III. This idea is not new, having 
been broached above sixty years ago; but we think 
is clearly settled in the negative by Prior, in his 
* Life of Goldsmith,” vol. i. pp. 149-152, where 
there is the only account of him we remember to 
have seen. It appears that having been educated 
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in Trinity College, Dublin, he went into the medi- 
cal service of the army, obtained the patronage of 
the well-known Colonel Barré, and, after various 
vicissitudes, became successively private secretary 
to Lord Shelburne, and under-secretary of state 
for the southern department, retiring from office 
with that nobleman on the dissolution of the Graf- 
ton ministry. Now it is familiar to the readers of 
Woodfall’s “ Junius,” that abusive strictures on 
Lord Shelburne by this celebrated writer, under 
other signatures, commenced about the time Mac- 
leane stood in the above relations to him; and it 
would therefore imply unusual moral obliquity, if 
not the grossest ingratitude and treachery, thus 
covertly to assail his patron, whose loss of office, 
be it remembered, necessarily involved that of 
himself, and, with it, all his importance, and, in 
a great measure, his income. This, we think, were 
there no other evidence, would settle the point. 
His future career, as given by Prior, exhibits the 
usual transmutations of a political adventurer. He 
wrote largely in pamphlets and newspapers, but 
could not speak, from an impediment in utterance ; 
and proceeding a second time to India, he perished, 
with all on board, on the passage out. He was a 
friend of Mr. Burke’s, who thought highly of him, 
and through their means aided Barry, the painter, 
in some of his difficulties, when abroad. 

Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. — Every 
effort to promote the cause of humanity has always 
found favour with a British public, and this (the 
one we have named) truly merits generous support. 
It is, therefore, with pleasure we hear that a num- 
ber of artists themselves have resolved to follow a 
recent example upon the stage (at St. James’s 
Theatre, in support of a public charity), and give 
a private subscription dramatic representation in 
aid of the funds of their society. A committee of 
management has been formed, and the members 
are well known for their literary, scientific, and 
artistic attainments. St. James’s Theatre will be 


the house, and the performances are announced for 


Tuesday next. 

The President Steamer.—The following news has 
gone the round of the newspapers; and if an in- 
vention, as seems too probable, we cannot but say 
it is one of the most cruel and heartless ever per- 
petrated, to revive and lacerate the feelings of the 
suffering relatives and friends of those who were 
so darkly lost. ‘ The Madrid Gazette of the 13th 
inst. states, that the Minister of the Interior had 
received a communication from the political chief 
of Guipuzcoa, announcing that a bottle had been 
found floating in the water near Motrico, contain- 
ing a paper, of the contents of which the following 
words only could be deciphered :—‘ Ship Presi- 
dent. ‘ We are blocked up in ice, and we can’t 
live much time . . . Kind friend will acquaint 
our . . . We are dying of hunger . . 
Iam fainting . . . If, if . . . The bot- 
tle was found by some fishermen, and handed to 
the alcalde of Motrico, a few leagues from San Se- 
bastian. A copy of the paper has been communi- 
cated to the British minister.” The probability is, 
that the unfortunate vessel went down nearly where 
last seen, and, owing to the weight of her ma- 
chinery, is floating now, unbroken and without 
fragments sent to the surface, at a sad mid-depth 
of ocean as the strong currents of these seas waft 
her bulk to and fro. At some future time, when 
the perishing wood is separated from the heavy 
iron, and the latter sinks, the last vestiges of the 
President may be met with on the Atlantic wave. 
This opinion is much strengthened by the follow- 
ing notice from the opposite Pacific Ocean. ‘On 
the 30th of Dec. a part of the hulk of the Haheo 
or ‘Cleopatra’s Barge,’ wrecked some fifteen or 
twenty years ago, started up from its watery bed and 
washed upon the shore. Many of the oak timbers 
are in quite a sound state, except so far as perfo- 
rated by the teredo or ship- worm.” 

Rational Recreation for the People-—Having se- 
dulously advocated every measure which had for 
its object the provision of innocent amusement for 











“ the people,” i. e. for those of too limited means 
to indulge in more expensive pleasures, we have 
seen with much satisfaction an account of a cun- 
cert at the Town-hall of Birmingham, on Monday, 
to which the price of admittance was threepence. 
The trustees of their grand organ have projected 
this delightful treat for a series of Monday eve- 
nings, and on the first night was enjoyed by up- 
wards of a thousand of the labouring classes!! 
Perfect attention and decorum reigned throughout, 
and the noble instrument (which we have ourselves 
heard with intense gratification) pealed forth the 
harmonies of Handel, Sphor, Stevens, Bach, Call- 
cott, Beethoven, Mozart, Morley, and Bull, with 
prodigious effect. This is the way to improve the 
“ masses;’’ those who can listen to such human- 
ising music will not be likely to transgress the laws. 

The Ethiopian Serenaders had a private rehearsal 
on Moniay, and a public concert on Wednesday. 
They are stout, good-looking young men, with 
blackened faces, and sing Nigger songs very nicely. 
A railroad overture was played by the full band, 
viz. an accordion, two banjos, a tambourine, and 
four sticks or bones struck like castanets, and 
twice encored. There was but a thin attendance. 

The Annual Supplement to Willich’s Tithe-Com- 
mutation-Tables, for 1846, has issued from the 
press, and is as perfect as heretofore; statistics of 
greater national value and practical utility can no 
where be consulted. 

A Catalogue of London Periodicals for 1846 (ona 
broad sheet. Longman and Co.) is a very com- 
plete list, and to the latest moment. It possesses 
one great advantage over other lists of the same 
kind which we have examined, namely, that it does 
not pretend to state the circulation of the various 
newspapers and periodicals, and thus mislead the 
public with data the mere approximation to which 
is, in most instances, unattainable. 

Gutch’s Literary and Scientific Al. k (Simp- 
kin and Marshall) has reached us fully three weeks 
late; but we can truly say, that for the eleven 
months and a week to come of 1846 it will be found 
very complete for reference, and full of its usual 
valuable matter. 

Ascent of the Wetterhorn.—Dr. Speer, a Scottish 
gentleman, we believe, has accomplished the ascent 
ofthe Wetterhorn, one of the highest points of the 
Bernese mountains, and hitherto unaccomplished 
by human effort. A very erroncous account of the 
difficulties, &c., has appeared in the newspapers. 

Indian Varieties (by the last arrival).—The Mar- 
quess of Tweeddale has subscribed ten thousand ru- 
pees towards a projected collegiate institution, 
based on Christian principles —Madras Spectator. 

At a public sale of Australian horses, held at 





‘Calcutta on the 28th ultimo, the average price ob- 


tained for each animal was 71/.4s. This is con- 
sidered a rather high figure, and the return for the 
capital invested is very gratifying to the importers. 

A learned native gentleman of Calcutta has re- 
cently published two pamphlets, having for their 
object to prove that the Mittras, the Ghoses, the 
Bhoses, the Dutts, and the Debs, the usual affixes 
to the surnames of the Calcutta Baboos, are en- 
titled to wear the Poefa (sacred thread) and study 
the Vedas (inspired writings of the Hindus)—pri- 
vileges hitherto monopolised by the Brahmins only. 

A sum of nearly thirteen thousand rupees has 
been subscribed for the proposed new college at 
Kishnaghur, for the most part by natives. This 
may be referred to as a highly gratifying illustra- 
tion of the esteem in which English education is 
held by the inhabitants of Kishnaghur and its 
neighbourhood. 

The committee of the “ Auckland Testimonial” 
have received intelligence that the model for the 
casting is in diligent progress by Mr. Weekes, who 
will shortly send out the pedestal. Government 
has granted a site for the statue within the enclo- 
sure to the north of the garden in the Auckland 
Circus. 

St. Helena can now, it seems, boast of an entire 
newspaper to itself! A weekly journal, entitled’ 








the St. Helena Gaxette, has recently started into 
existence on this sterile and isolated rock. It 
contains government notifications, advertisements, 
shipping reports, police cases, a price current, and 
extracts from the English and Cape papers—but, 
so far as we can learn, no editorials! Whether 
these rather material adjuncts to the readableness 
of a newspaper are omitted under fear of a censor- 
ship, or simply from the want of materiel for their 
concoction, we are not informed. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Decorations of the Pavilion in Buekingham Gar. 
dens, by L. Gruner, with letterpress by Mrs. Jameson, 
folio, 14, 11s. 6d.; or coloured, 5/. 5s—Michelet’s Priests, 
Women, and Families, translated by C. Cocks, 2d edit., 
post 8vo, 9s.—Nutt on Management of Honey-Bees, 6th 
edit., by Rev. 'T’. Clark, 12mo, 10s.—Annual Supplement to 
Willich’s Tithe Commutation Tables, 1846, 1s.—Astrono- 
mical Observations at the Radcliffe Observatory in Ox. 
ford, by M. J. Johnson, Vol. [V. 1843, royal 8vo, 12s.— 
The Young instructed in the Gospel Narrative, with Pre. 
face by Rev. Dr. Drew, First Series, 18mo, 4s.—Ciceronis 
Cato Major, Lelius et Epistole Selectw, by Ferguson, 18mo, 
1s. 6d.—Ciceronis Orationes Selecta, by Ferguson, 18mo, 
ls. 6d.—Schcol Education for the Nineteenth Century, by 
8. Preston, post 8vo, 2s.—Wonders of History, by Peter 
Parley, 16mo, 4s. 6¢d.—Thoughts on Finance and Colonies, 
by Publius, royal 8vo, 4s. 6¢.—Lays of the Sea, and other 
Poems, by Personne, fep. 6s.—Memoirs and Correspond- 
ence of the Marquess Wellesley, by R. R. Pearce, 3 vols, 
8vo, 2%. 2s.—Short Stories and Poems fur Children, with 
forty woodcuts, square, 3s.—Sacred Verses, with Pictures, 
edited by the Rev. Isaac Williams, square 8vo, 12s.— 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, by A. Dyce, Vol. X. 8vo, 
12s.—Dodd’s Parliamentary Companion, 1846, 4s. 6¢— 
Anthon’s Virgil, edited by Rev. F. Metcalfe, 12mo, 7s. 67. 
—Observations, &c. on the Statistics of Insanity, by J. 
Thurnam, 8vo, 14s.— America and her Slave-System, 8vo, 
2s, 64.—Dr. Quain’s Anatomy, 5th edit., Part Il. 8vo, 14s.— 
History of the Captivity of Napoleon, by Count Montho- 
lon, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s.—J. C, Crosthwaite’s Modern Hagio- 
logy: an Examination of Newman, Pusey, &c., 2 vols. 
12mo, 9s.—Marshall’s Military Miscellany, 8vo, 10s.—Small 
Books on Great Subjects : No. X. On the Prineipies of the 
Criminal Law, fep. 3s. 6d.— The Gem-Book of Poesie, 
square 16mo, 4s. 6¢d.—The Three Kingdoms, a Book for 
the Young, fep. 3s.—Lectures on the Advantages of a Clas- 
sical Education, by A. Amos, 8yo, 10s, 6d.—The Oregon 
Foe oy 2 Claims of England and America, by A. Simpson, 

vo, 2s. 6d. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 
1846. hom s 1846. 
Jan. 24. + 12 12 23-7| Jan. 28 . 
2. »- — 12378 29 
26. » — WSL 39 
v7. . —1 37 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


«> We trust it will not be deemed intrusive advice if 
we invite our readers who love poetry, and particularly 
German scholars, not to pass lightly over the critical coi- 
pm gg from one of our Foreign Correspondents, in this 

‘azxette, 

“The Married” is feeling and truth, but it lacks the 
poetic polish to render it suitable to us for general ac- 
ceptation as a finished composition. Our contributors 
who fall between the two critical stools are those who 
versify sufficiently striking ideas, but express them with- 
out that felicity which alone can recommend them to ge- 
neral readers, and those who fall into the mistake that 
easy composition is equivalent to originality or thought. 
Thus, in the present instance, our correspondent is indi- 
vidually strong, but universally weak. 

“ Louise” is still unfortunate. She must believe that 
Settering eyes that wander near any body’s face, and having 
the homage of tears drawn from every one of them, is not 
poetry to touch the most sentimental. 

‘S$. 8. S.’s” sonnet is almost pleasing enough for inser- 
tion; but in such matters Z. G. must have. no botches. 
The writer may command our reasons for what is com- 

lained of in our criticism; and she (?) would find it more 

neficial than the praises to which she (?) refers, eve 
from the well-known periodicals named in a private note. 

“U” is not applicable enough to any specific general 
purpose, if we may use thecontradictory terms. We copy 
the third stanza, as the only morsel not peculiar to a pri- 
vate circle: 

“ Divine indeed was Music’s birth, 
To mortals kindly given ; 
And hence, whene’er awaked on earth, 
Her exiled spirit bursting forth, 
Escapes again to heaven.” 

“ E. 8. Craven Green” must accept our thanks for what 
might pass with = in a collection, but does not appear 
to us high enough for a selection. 

“ The New Coin” has grown too old, if ever it were fit 
for our issue. ‘ 

“The Captive” cannot have a free passage in our yessel. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gold Medal of the highest Order of Merit, 
Presented through the Minister of Public Instruction, at 
St. Petersburgh, to Eowarp J. Dent, by command of his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, a3 a testimony to 
the unequalled performance of his recently invented Patent 
Chronometers, during the Grand Russian Chronometrical 
Expedition of 1843. 

The following is an Extract from a Letter of M. Srruve, 

Member of the Academy, and First Astronomer of the Cen- 


Astronomer Royal :— 

“With respect to the quality of the Chronometers, a 
very considerable difference between them has been most 
distinctly marked; and I hasten to inform you, that 
among the great number of Chronometers [81] of so 
many distinguished Artists, THE Dexts HAVE HELD 
THE FIRST RANK IN A BRILLIANT MANNER, I have 
to request you will announce this to Mr. Dewt; pre- 
sent to him my congratulations on this result, and tell 
him that I shall shortly write to him to thank him most 
sincerely for the great assistance which he has afforded 
towards the success of the expedition, by sending us his 
admirable Chronometers.” 


It is necessary to state that, in the original letter, the words 
in small capitals were underlined with a double line, and 
that in Italics with a single one. 

Extract from the 4to work ‘of M. Struve, entitled, ‘ Ex- 
pédition Chronométrique, exécutée par l’ordre de Sa Majesté 
’ Empereur Nicolas ler, 

“«M. E. Dent, de Londres, .nous a fourni les Chrono- 
métres qui, sans contestation, ont contribué le plus 
efficacement a l’exactitude du résultat de notre expé- 
dition.” 

“ Mr. E. Dent, of London, has furnished us with the 
Chronometers which, beyond dispute, have contributed 
most effectually to the exactitude of the result of our 
expedition.” 


EDWARD J. DENT, 
82 Strand, 33 Cockspur Street, and 34 Royal Exchange, 
London, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


Chronometer and Watch-Maker to the Queen 
and H.R.H. Prince Albert, 


Has the gratification of further stating, in addition to the 
above high Testimonial, that he has received the FIrst 
Premium Rewarp from the British Government for the 
unequalled performance of his CHRONOMETER, which 
varied only 0°54 hundreds of a second in its rate during a 
public trial of twelve months at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. These trials, now terminated, lasted for thirteen 
years; during which period there were deposited, in compe- 
tition, by different makers, nearly 500 Chronometers. 





E. J. DENT has now the further satisfaction of an- 
nouncing that, as an additional reward for the performance 
of his Patent Chronometers in 1844, H. I. M. the Emperor 
has been graciously pleased to confer upon E. J. DENT the 
appointment and title of ‘‘ Chronometer Maker to H. I, M. 
the Emperor of Russia.” 


(A COPY). ‘* ASHBURNHAM Hovsge, 
“16th January, 1845. 

_ _ “ Byan official letter dated 45 of December, 1844, 
Monsieur the Minister of Public Instruction has just in- 
formed me, that His Majesty the Emperor, as a recompense 
for the useful service you rendered the Chronometrical Ex- 
pedition confided to M. de Struvé, has deigned to grant you 
the title of ‘ Chronometer Maker to H. I. M. the Emperor 
of Russia.’ 

“It is with real pleasure that I hasten to inform you of 
this, and take this occasion to offer you the assurance of my 
entire regard, 


“To Mr. Dent. 


“ Sir, 


“ Bruynow.” 


AUGHAM’S PATENTED CARRARA 
WATER.—At this season of the year the use of Soda Water has 


almost always bee: i 
Of its elfen — nm abandoned, on account of the cold and chilling nature 


The CARRARA WATER is not liable to this great objection, but 
e quote the opinion of a medical gentleman of high authority, 
ossesses this paramount superiority, viz. 
it imparts a warm glow, and 
what patients have termed a comfortable feeling, to the stomach, and does 
nded oppression which follows the use of the 
common Soda Water.’ 


Mr. Arci. Duxtop, jun., the sole Wholesale Agent, begs to state that 
- large additions to nfs Machinery and Establishment in general being 
at length commana, he is enabled to execute all orders with the utmost 
despatch, and to any extent. For the future all Carrara Water intended 
‘or exportation with Betts’s Patent Metallic Capsules, thus 
Preventing the possibility of leakage in warm climates, as well as affording 
an additional guarantee against any attempt at imitation abroad. 


Address to A. Duxzop, jun., 78 Upper Thames Street, London. 


ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS.— 








BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. ix. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCIIL. 
Complete security afforded to the assured by means of an ample sub- 
scribed capital, and the large fund accumulated from the premiums on 
upwards of 6000 policies. 
Half the amount only of the annual premium uired during the first 
five yom the remaining half premiums being paid out of the profits, 
which, after five years, will be annually divided among the assw 


PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 
The lowest rates consistent with security to the assured. 
Ani ing scale i peculiarly adapted to cases where as- 
surances are effected for the purpose of securing loans or debts. 

Half-credit rates of premium, whereby credit is given for half the amount 
of premium for seven years, to be then paid off, or remain a charge upon 
the policy, at the option of the holder. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 
Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 1001. for 
the whole Term of Life. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH, 














PROPRIETARY BRANCH- 
Half Premi-|Whole Pre- Half Premi-|Whole Pre- 

Age. jum first five mium after|| Age.| um first |mium 
years | five years. seven years.|seven years, 
Z2ad|) £2. a. a d.| £8. d. 
20 100 200 20 018 0 116 0 
25 i me | 244 25 19 119 2 
30 1 411 2 910 50 . oe 23 6 
35 18 6 217 0 35 1 411 2 910 
40} 11335 | 3 66 || 4) 19 218 4 
45 119 6 319 O || 45 11410 39 8 
50; 279 415 6 50 26 450 
55 | 21810 | 517 8 || 65 | 212 9 | 5 5 & 





PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


SLE of MAN RAILWAY COMPANY.— 
Notice is h ven, that the DEED OF SETTLEMENT of this 
COMPANY will LIE for SIGNATURE at the Company’s Offices, No. 
34 (East Side) Moorgate Street, London, rev J a excepted) from 
12 to 3 o'clock, and at the following times and places, viz. 
Manchester . On the 4th February next, 
Liverpool . . On the 5th February next. 





Glasgow. On the 9th February next, 
Edinburgh On the 10th February next. 
By order, A. B. BLACKIE, 8ec. 


34, Moorgate Street (East Side), London 
: 19th January, 1846." , 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRI E’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long d for imp retains its superiority 
as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, possessing 
an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled with Perkins’s 
steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
without angular corners. 

Henprix’s Parservative Toorm-Powprr, an effectual preparation for 
beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and healthy 

diti is ingly agi ble to the mouth, and divesting the 
Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel in polish 
and colour. 

Hé&curr’s Morisane is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous sub- 
stances ‘or maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 
also a delightful pertume, 

His Germinative Liquid is a certainspecific for produci 
where the Hair is failing. 

Henpaiz’s Coup Caxam Oy Roszs, prepared in great perfection. 

Iurr ino Drops, for ing greasy spots from Silks. 

I ~peLipLE MARKING Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls. a 
bottle. 


QI 
URE of RUPTURED BLOOD-VESSEL of 
the LUNGS by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

Extract of a Letter from Henry Huntley, be 12 Albany Terrace, Old 
Tiverton Road, Exeter.—“ March 20, 1845. Gentlemen,—I ruptured a blood- 
vessel of the lungs about three months since. I tried every thing that my 
surgeons, friends, or self could think of, without alleviation. It was at 
length suggested that your wafers might be useful. I tried them, and a 
single water taken when the fit of coughing was about to commence, 
never once failed of giving it a complete and instantaneous check. A 
lady also, a triend of mine (and who, by the by, is in her 66th year), is, 
or rather was, troubled with a hard cough, She used them. 
and wonderful was the relief she experienced, &c. 

(Signed) “ Henry Huntiey.” 


Dr. Locock’s Wafers give instant relief and a rapid cure of asthma, 
coughs, and all disorders of the breath and =>. To Singers and Public 
paged they are invaluable for clearing Strengthening the voice; 
they have a most pleasant taste. 


Price 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 11s, per bow. 


Agents: Da Silva and Co. 1 Bride Lane, Fleet Street, London ; sold 
by al Medicine- Vendors. 
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LITERATURE AND ART, 








ANTED a LIBRARIAN.— 
Parties applying must state particulars, &c. &c. 
Address E., Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Go., Booksellers, London. 


XHIBITION.—ART UNION of LONDON. 


—The CARTOONS gy in competition for the Premium of 
N 








E. J. DENT lly solicits from the Public an i i 
of his extensive Stock wy WATCHES, ‘which has been greatly increased 
e 


to meet the demand at " 
itto, at 6 Guineas each ; 
Dent’s manufact is, i 


of Painters in Water Colours, 


Five UNDS this Society are now being EXHI- 

BITED at the Gallery of the New Society 0 

53 Pall Mall.—Subscribers will be admitted on producing the receipt tor 
obtained ly on 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
for one of the largest Musical Establishments in Town. A 
You 1 of ion, from 15 to 18 years of age, to be in- 
structed in the Secenmene of Music-selling and Publishing and the 
eral routine of Musical Commerce. He will also, if desirous, receive 
usical Tuition from Artists of the first talent ; it will be necessary that 
during his engagement he board with his relations, and reside in the vi- 
cinity of the West End. No one need apply who cannot produce Refer- 
ences of the most ptionabl pectabili 
Application, in hand-writing of the Arplicent, to be addressed to Mr. 
Benner at M. JuLLIEN’s Musial Establishment, 214 Regent Street, and 
45 King Street. 











+ ~ 
RENCH LITERATURE.—ALL NEW 

WORKS connected with Literature, the Arts, Music, the Drama, 
&c., can be procured immediately on their publication, on the most 
advantageous terms, at WILLIAM THOMAS'S General Advertising and 
Foreign Newspaper Office, 21 Catherine Street, Strand, where every 
Foreign Periodical can be obtained, and files of “ Le Journal des Debats,” 
“Le Siécle,” “Le Constitutionnel,” ‘La Presse,” &c. &c., are kept for 
inspection. A liberal allowance to the Trade. 


> . Tr 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Prof. AN- 
STED will commence his COURSE of LECTURES on DE- 
SCRIPTIVE and PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, on THURSDAY, the 29th 
instant, at Four o’Clock, P.M. These Lectures will be continued durin 
art of this and the succeeding Term. Fee for the Course, 2. 12s. 6d. 
ospectuses may be had at the College. 
Jan. 22, 1846. 





R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


r | ‘HE MANCHESTER ASSOCIATION for the 
PROMOTION of FINE ARTS. 

The Association is now open to the offer of an unpublished Engravin; 
of merit, and as the Exhibition of the Royal Manchester Institution will 
open in June, the Committee would beg the favour of an early communi- 
cation from those who may have a suitable work, the completion of which 
— be oy yo prior to that time. Letters and Specimens to be ad<« 

ressed to the Honorary Secretary, Samurn FLercuer, Esq., King Street 
Manchester, on or before the Ist of March, i ‘ 
Jan. 14, 1846. 








EOLOGICAL MINERALOGY.—Mr. TEN- 
NANT, F.G.S., will commence the Second Part of his COURSE 
of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate the study 
of GEOLOGY, and of the application of Mineral Substances in the ARTS. 
The Lectures will be illustrated by an extensive Collection of Specimens, 
and will nm on WEDNESDAY MORNING, January 28, at Nine 
o’Clock. They will be continued on each succeeding Wednesday and 
Friday. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
King’s College, London, January 23, 1846. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In small 8vo, price 6s., the Third Edition of 
COMPARATIVE VIEW of the CHURCHES 
of ENGLAND and ROME. With an Appendix, containing 
Notes on Church Authority, the Character of Schism, aud the Rock on 
which our Saviour declared that he wonld build his Church. 


By HERBERT MARSH, D.D. 
Late Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In small 890, price 88. 6d., the Second Edition of 
ISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S HOLY 
LIVING and DYING. Adapted to General Use, 


By the Rev. W. H. HALE, M.A. 
Archdeacon of London, and Master of the Charter House. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; 
Of whom may be had, 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor on Repentance. Abridged. 
6d. 


By the same Epiror. 6s. 





Arnold's Churchman’s Companion. 
In small 8vo, price 4s, 6.1. 
HE CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION. 
Edited by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD. M.A., 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


This Volume, which appeared in Monthly Numbers, contains a great 
variety of Essays and Papers, some original, but mostly selected, and 
chiefly on Religious mes 5 ee It is adapted for Sunday Reading, and 
for Parochial Lending Libraries, or Rewards. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In small 8vo, price 7s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
ERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 
Vicar of Leeds, and Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
The Sermon on the Moderation of the Church 
of England may be bad separately. Price 6d., or 5s. per dozen. 





The Dean of Canterbury’s Treatise on Prophecy. 
1n 8v0, price 12s. 


ROPZDIA PROPHETICA: a View of the 
Use and Design of the Old Testament. Followed by Two 
Dissertations : I. On the Causes of the Rapid Propagation of the Gospel 
among the Heathen, 1{. On the Credibility of the Facts related in the 
nt. 
—— By WILLIAM ROWE LYALL, D.D. 
Dean of Canterbury. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In pocket size, price 5s. bound in roan, with elasp, the Sixth Edition of 





PECULUM GREGIS; or, Parochial 
Minister’s Assistant, 
By the Rev. R. B. EXTON, 
t tor A heli and Cretingh Suffolk. 


“* He understands but little of the nature and obligations of the 
priestly office who thinks he has discharged it by performing the public 
i — Bishop Burnet. 








the current year; or by Tickets, w! 
plication at the Oflice. Open at 10 o'clock. 





by three separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. 
‘ 53 Cockspur Street, 82 Strand, 34 Royal Exchange. 








“+6 The readiest way of finding access to a man’s heart ¢ is to go into 
his house.’ ”—Chalmers’ Christian and Civic Economy. 





GEORGE GODWIN, 
GEWis Pocock, } Honoasy Secretaries 





Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, aud Waterloo Place. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





(Ee 





UNIVERSITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
(Established 1825), Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
24 SurroLk Street, Patt Matt East, Lonpon, 
Capital, £600,000. 





DIRECTORS. 


Francis Bartow, Esq. 

Epwarp Butter, Esq., M.P. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Burney, D.D. 

Francis Henry Dickinson, Esq., M.P. 

The Rev. Antoun DrumMmonp. 

Sir ALEXANDER Grant, Bart, 

Hewyry Hatiam, * 

Sir R. H. Inex1s, Bart., M.P. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Mauve. 

The Right Hon. the Lorp Cu1EeF Baron. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir L. SHapweut, Vice-Chancellor. 

The Rev. Jouy Steatu, D.D. 

A. J. Vatry, Esq. 

Tuomas Watson, M.D. 

The Hon. James Stuart Wort Er, M.P. 

Joun Wray, Esq. 
Corresponding Directors.—Rev. J. W. HucuHEs, M.A., 

Oxford; H. Gunnine, Esq., M.A., Cambridge. 
Secretary and Actuary.—Cuar.es M. WILLIcH, Esq. 





BS” On the 18th June, 1845, the FourtH Quin- 
QUENNIAL Division of Prorit was declared. The 
Addition made for the last Five Years was 10 
cent on the amount of the Policy, making, with for- 

- mer Additions, 40 per cent on all Policies effected 
before the 1st of June, 1826. 


ASSURANCES may be effected on the lives of all Persons 
whose names are, or have been, during any period, however 
short, on the Books or Boards of any College or Hall at 
Oxrorp or CAMBRIDGE. 

Assurances may be effected on the lives of such Persons 
against the lives of any Persons whatsoever. 

A Division of Prorrrs is made every five years, and 
nine-tenths appropriated to the assured, either by a propor- 
tionate diminution of Premium, by an increase in the amount 
of the Policy, or by a present payment of the value in money, 
at the option of the Party. 

The Society will be always ready to purchase from the 
Party in possession any unexpired Policy, or the Additions 
thereon. 

The Society will also advance on Loan, at the rate of 4 per 
cent per annum, for the present, to the extent of nine-tenths 
ofthe actual present value of Policies effected in their own 
Office, and on that of such other Policies as they may deem 
it expedient to accept as security. 

*,* It may be worthy of remark, that from the institution 
of this Society to the present time, @ period of 21 years, in 
no case has a claim been disputed. 





Amount accumulated from Premiums . £450,000 
Annual Income. . . 2. + 2 .c 0 © 3,000 
Outstanding Policies o 6 © « «© « «1,400,000 


The Appitions to Poxicres made by the University 
Lire Assurance Socirty in 1830, 1835, 1840, and 1845, 
amount, on a Policy for £1000, as follows :— 


Sinead annene aaa 


2 ” 8 ” 160 
” 9 ” 180 

” 10 o i 200 

” il » 220 

” 12 ” 240 

= ” 13 ” 260 
” l4 ” 2380 

9 15 ” 300 

2” 16 ” 320 

” 7 ” 340 

” 18 ” 360 

” 19 ” 330 

” 20 ” 400 


The present value of the above sums, payable in money, 
amounts on an average to more than 30 per cent of the pre- 
miums paid for the respective periods. 

In the event of death before the next Division of Profits 
in 1850, one and a half per cent per annum will be added 
for each year after 1845. 

Proposals for Assurances to be add d to the Secret: 
orto John ae! = -» Chairman of the Committee, 24 Suffolk 
Street, Mall East, London; or to the Corresponding 
Directors, the Rev. J. W. Hughes, Oxford, or H. Gunning, 
Esq., Cambridge, from whom P; may be 

*,* Personal appearance at the Office is not required, 
except in particular cases. 

Persons assured in this Office for the whole period of life 
may go by sea, during peace, without poe 97 a License or 

paying an extra Premium, from any part of Europe to any 

_ other part of Europe. 








Note.—Rather more than five-sixths of the Persons assured : 


in this Office are Clergymen. 





Just acme by Loneman and Co., a TITHE- 
TABLES for 1846, price 1s 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


M. JULLIEN’S 
SECOND AND LAST GRAND BAL MASQUE, 
10 TAKE PLACE 


On MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2d. 





M. JULLIEN begs most respectfully to announce 
that A SECOND and LAST GRAND BAL MASQUE will take place on 
MONDAY, Fesrvary 2d. 


The brilliant assemblage at the ante wget eo ue, added to the uni- 


ition . of referring 

the public prints‘relative to that evening, believi 
unanimous ut most rarely, if ever, bestowed on any one —— 

entertainment, JuLueN can only add oe the same regulat 
the same care fee the ‘accommodation comfort of = visitors, oat the 
— 5 ae h ise the nex! tents of ong the 
and general ents tl tire 
evening’s amusement shall. if possible, surpass thoes of the las! 





Jona, 





The Orchestra will consist of 108 Musicians. 
Principal Cornet-a-Pistons—HERR KENIG. 
Conductor—M. JULLIEN, 

All the New Waltzes, Quadrilles, Galops, Mazurkas, Po- 
lonaises, Tarentelles, and Polkas, performed by M. Jullien’s 
Band at Her Majesty’s and the Nobilities’ Balls, will be 
played during the Evening, including Jullien’s New Polka, 

“ THE CRICKET POLKA,” 
which received so much applause at the last Ball. 
PR a tay FOR THE BALL, 10s. 6d. EACH. 
tators, for whom the Audience portion 
of the Theatre will, as = be set “ape _ 





Dress Circle 5s. 
Boxes and Gatiery Stalls . 3s. 
Lower Gallery . 2s. 
Upper Gallery . ge Se 


Tickets for the Ball, Private Boxes, and Places, may be 
secured on application to Mr. O'Reilly, at the Box-Office of 
the Theatre. Tickets for the Ball and Private Boxes also at 
the Libraries of Messrs. Mitchell and Sams, and at M. Jul- 
lien's Musical Establishment, 214 Regent Street. 

Refreshments, consisting of Ices, Coffee, Sherbet, Tea, 
Carrara Water, &c , may be had during the Evening; and at 
One o'clock the Supper will be served. 

Mr. I. Nathan, jun., of 18 Castle Street, Leicester Square, 
is appointed Costumier to the Ball. 


Last Night but Four of the Concerts. 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES of CONCERTS. 
M. BAUMANN’S BENEFIT 

On MONDAY, Jan. 26th (LAST NIGHT BUT =n 

M. BAUMANN has the | 


to 
that his Annual BENEFIT will take place on MONDAY, Jan. 26th, 
when the following Music will be performed. 


Programme for MONDAY, Jan. 26th, 
PART IL 











Overture, **La Dame Blanche, Borexpiev. 
, F irst ‘Time this Season). 
Quadrille, ‘*Ernani,’ Jutiien. 
Solo, Bassoon * Grand Air Varie,” M. BAUMANN, - ° Baumann, 
enn Symphony in C Minor, = Allegro, 

‘ugue, — Triumphal ng e e e BeEeruoven. 
Opera, ** Don Juan,” (selection) é ° Mozart. 
Quadrille, “ The British Navy Quadrille”” JULLIEN. 

PART II. 
Opera, Gra 1 Meyerbeer’s Opera, 

o Nay te Siebie ee ane . + « =Meversesr. 
New Polka, “‘ Cricket Polka” . JuLiEN. 
Sestette, New Sestette e A 
So’o, ** Medor,” Cornet-a- Pistons, Herr Kawi e Rocu Acserr. 
Valse, The Original ** Vale ad eux sop JuLLIEN, 


Galop, “ The Post-Horn Galop” 
Commence at Eight o’Clock silica. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


M,. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 
POSITIVELY THE LAST WEEK, 
Consisting only of FIVE CONCERTS, there being NO PER- 
FORMANCE on WEDNESDAY. 
The NAVY QUADRILLE on EACH EVENING. 


Arrangements for the Week. 
M. BAUMANN’S BENEFIT. 
n MONDAY, January 26th, the Concert will be for a BENEFIT 
of M. BAUMANN. (For p 1. see A 


MOZART’S BIRTHDAY. 
On TUESDAY, Jan. 27th, being the Anniversary of the Birth of Mo- 
zart, the whole of the Music of the First Act will be selected from the 
Works of that great Master. 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 28th, there can be NO PERFORMANCE. 


M. JULLIEN’S BENEFIT. 
On THURSDAY, Jan. 29th, spy ’S ANNUAL BENEFIT will 
e place. 


Kenic. 








Mr. LAZARUS’ BENEFIT. 
on FRIDAY, Jaa. BUth, the ec ag be for the BENEFIT of Mr. 


SATURDAY, JAN. 3lst, THE LAST NIGHT. 
The LAST CONCERT, on Saturday, Jan. 3lst, will embrace all the 
most Popular Novelties of the Season. 


GRAND BAL MASQUE. 
This GRAND ENTERTAINMENT (the Szcono and Last this 
Season), will take place, MONDAY, Feb, 2d, 1846. 





CLASSICAL WORKS 


By THE REV. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





I, 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK 
ACCIDENCE. With easy Fxercisesand Vocabulary, Third Edition. 5s. 6d, 


Il. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION toGREEK 


PROSE COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. 5s.6d. This Work, —_ is 
nearly on Ollendorf’s Plan, consists of a Greek Syntax founded on Butt. 
mann’s, and translated into Greek, after given 1 Exam- 
ples, and with 


“es Szconp Parr is in preparation. 


Hl. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 


PROSE epee omy ~~ : — i 6d. oe —— like the 
foregoing, is founded on inciples of im: — and frequent repetition. 
It is at yd a mee &* a Vocabulary. and and xercise Book; and consi. 
oyna attention has been paid to the subject see ayer ymes. This and 
the preceding Work are now used at all, or nearly the public Schoo!s, 


Iv. 
A SECOND PART ofthe above Work, con- 


7 the Docrrine of the Larm Parrticies. With Vocabulary and 
Antibarbus. 8vo. Second Edition. 8s. 


v. 

LONGER EXERCISES: being Part I. of a 
a to the “ Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.” 
vi. 

HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Fifth 
Fdition. 3e. The object of this Work (which is founded on the princi- 





ples of imitation and fi cone repetit may is | to « enable ‘a ‘pupil to do exer. 
cises from the first day of 

by the Diocesan Beard ot Tdvication asa Te oan for Middle 
or Commercial Schools; and adopted at the National Society’s Training 
College at Chelsea. 


Vil. 
A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRACTICAL 


GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sxqust to Henry’s First Latin Book, Third 
Edition. 4s. 


VutL. 


A FIRST VERSE BOOK. 
easy Introduction to the Latin Hi and P 
Second Edition. 2s. 


Intended as an 
In 12mo, 





Ix. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 


VERSE commarr=: Contents- 1. “* Ideas” for Hexameter and Fle- 
giac Verses. %. Alec: = sceealins eS ep nea ceo Metres, 
5. ppgene= of of Poetical Phr: a ts on Vi ca In 8vo, 
Edition, 5s. 6d. 


x. 


ECLOGZ OVIDIANZ:; with English Notes, 
&e. Fifth | Edition. ‘2a. Gd. ,, This Work is from the Fifth Part of the 
“1 Jacobs and Doring, which has 
an immense circulation on the Continent and in America. 





VIRGILII OPERA, Vol II. (mn. 1-6) Addita 
pg nln In 8v0, 12s, -" thon —_ 





XII. 
ECLOGZ HORATIANZ. Pars. I. (Carmina) 


5s. Pars. I. (Sermones) 5a. Addita est Familiaris poy ex Ad- 
ingii, Orellii, aliorum excerpta. 





XII. 
HISTORIA ANTIQUA, EPITOME, from 
“ Cornelius ee « Justin,” &c. With English Notes, Rules for Con- 
struing, Q Geographical Lists, mg Third Edition. 4s. 


XIV. rx] 
CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. With Critical 


Questions and Answers, and an sey eo aoe on each Chapter. The 
Sentices are either answ accompanied by references to the Edi- 
tor’s “ Practical Introduction. 8 “in 1zmo, 4s, 


xv. 
MATERIALS for TRANSLATING into 


LATIN. From the German of Grorgrexp, with Notes and Excursuses. 
Second Edition. In 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


XVI. 


DOEDERLEIN’S HAND-BOOK of LATIN 
SYNONYMES. Translated by the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD, B.A. In Svo 


XVII. ‘ 
ANNALES | Vterene | REGNORUM et POPU- 


LORUM, imprim ecm — Fn ZUMPTIO. §Librum 
utilissimum ad oF payee me pena auctam et emendatam 
typis describendum curavit T. K. x ARNO OLD. A. A. Inlgmo. 5s. 


XVIII. 


An ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL 


= ILS ; Boge by ~~ intrefection = 1 English Prose Composition 
bird vm By uch enlarged, with the addition of a Syntax an Exer- 








gtons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


SMITH'S sctiooL ‘DICTIONARY of AN. 
TIQUITIES, with 200 woodcuts. 12mo, 10s. 6d. 


EDWARD Vith's LATIN GRAM- 
mg ® Edition, revised. 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound. 


MATHIZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR for 
rid; By Biomrietp. Seventh Edition, 
wee oe ~ 3s. bound. 


Translated, 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS. 
8vo, 14s. 


with Notes, by Fisuitake. Third Edition. 


BUTTMAN’S IRREGULAR GREEK 
VERBS. Translated, with Notes, by FisH~axe. Second 
Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MATHIZ’S LARGER GREEK GRAM- 
MAR. Translated by Buomrietp. Fifth Edition, revised, 
by Kenrick. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
7. 


DORIANS. Translated by 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 26s. 


MULLER’S 


Turnet and Lewis. 


PEILE’S RSCHYLUS (AGAMEMNON and 
CHGPHORG), with Notes. Second Edition. 8vo, 9s. each. 
9. 

OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for 
LATIN ELEGIACS. 12mo, 4s. 
10. 


GRECHZ GRAMMATICZ RUDIMENTA. 
Pars Posterior sive SYNTAXIS. New Edition. 12mo, 2s. 
ound. “ 


GRECZ GRAMMATICHZ RUDIMENTA 
MINORA. New Edition. 12mo, 2s. bound. 


12, 


COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLASSIC 
POETS. Third Edition. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Mr. Graham's New Work for Schools. 
In foolscap 8vo, 7s. cloth, 


NGLISH SYNONYMES, classified and ex- 
plained; with Practical Exercises, designed for Schools and 


Private Tuition. 
By G. F. GRAHAM, 
Author of *¢ English, or the an of Composition i”’ ** Helps to English 
Gram 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
ENGLISH; or, the Art of Composition. 7s. 


HELPS to ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 3s. 





Barnes’s eee on Isaiah. 


alate i cide, R scp So losel, 
Bg te ly printed, price 


OTES, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, and 
a, PRACTICAL, of of the BOOK of the PROPHET ISAIAH, with a 


Glasgow, Printed by Bell and Bain; Thomas T 73 > as pr 
London ; and tuay be poonuaed bg anda ete caetiies 


Where may be hag, just published, in a large volume, duodecimo, price 7s. 
a. Chillingworth’s Religion of Protestants a Safe 





v0, price 4s. 6d. 
Finance and COLONIES, 


~ By PUBLIUS. 
dint ference oe ee eg tas een long in preparation, has also imme- 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill 
. > fos Coast 3 and sold by Olivier, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 87, 
us 
teat an <a poe bn be — of GEORGE LUXFORD, 1 White- 
Contents. o: Life of = Sev. Joseph Blanco White. 2. The ee 

: the Priest Ronge. 5. 


Scandinavia, olog 
risonment for Debt, e Expl: 
Railway Investment. 8. urine Bpedion Siar Sg states. 


janeous Notice 
GEORGE LUXFORD having succeeded Mr. CLARKE =) Publisher of 
INTER REVIEW,” Communications for the Editor, 
isements for future Numbers, should be forwarded 














to the above aaa 
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Corrected throughout by the Nobility. 


MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


FOR 


1846 


Is now published, under the especial Patronage of 
Her Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 


“* A work which corrects all errors of former works.”—T'imes. 
‘“‘ Mr. Lodge’s Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons ; first, it is on a better plan; and 
secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern 


works on the subject.”—Spectator. 





SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Conduit Street. 





Elementary Works of Instruction. 


Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 
— Revised and cheaper Edition. Woodcuts, 12mo, 
8. 6d, 


2. 
Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
Revised and cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


3. 


BERTHA’S JOURNAL during a VISIT to 
ENGLAND. Fifth Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


4. 
LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. By Lapy Catucorr. Seventh Edition, Woodcuts. 
18mo, 3s. 


Mrs. LOUDON'S NATURAL HISTORY of 
the YEAR. Woodcuts. 18mo, 4s. 


6. 
FISHER’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 
18mo, 2s. : 


FISHER’S geaea hl PRINCIPLES of 
ALGEBRA. 18mo, 3s me 


STORIES for CHILDREN, from the History 
of England, Thirteenth Edition. 18mo, 3s. 


9. 
ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY, for the Use 
of Young Children, Third Edition. 12mo, 2s 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Findlay's General School Atlas. 
In imperial 8vo, with the — feared. half-bound in roan, price Twelve 
s ings, coloured, 


NEW, COPIOUS, and ACCURATE 
MO DERN itm pi Prateieat Po seta entirely new Maps, the 
Extent, Divisions, Loe cage wements of every Country in 
the known world ; the latest H Discoveries i int the Polar Regions, Africa, 
Polynesia, &c., with an y of t 
weet ttn aida copious Tes or reference, s0 as to form a complete 
Com; jum of Ceograph 
By ALERANDER G. FINDLAY. 
London: —_ by Thomas T. 73 Cheapsid here be nat, 
~~ the use of Schools, S Sor Series of Outline Maps. ny yA 
above. Price Five Shillings. Full allowance to Schools, or Merchants 
for exportation. 








Price 5s. wrapper, 6s. cloth, 
T2 MODERN ORATOR: being a Collection 
of the most celebrated Speeches of LORD ERSKINE. 
London: Aylott and Jones, 8 Paternoster Row ; 
Of whom may be had, 
The Modern Orator: Sheridan’s Speeches. 
Price 3s. 4d.; 4s. 6d. cloth. 


The Modern Orator: 


Chatham’s Speeches. 
Price 2¢.; 3s. cloth, 


On March Ist, 
The Modern Orator: Burke’s Speeches. 


L, price 8d. 


Part 





In 18mo, 2. 6d. bound, 
‘Popp’s JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY in 


Miniature. 
By Dr. REE3. 


2. TODD’S JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, 
abridged 


by Cuatawens. 8vo, 12s. boards. 


ing- | Stocker’s Livy. 3 vols. 8vo, each ... 
. | Pinnock’s Catechism of Latin Grammar. ‘T8mo, ‘sewed 


13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Mr, Colburn’s New Publications, 
Now ready. 


1. 


HISTORY of the CAPTIVITY of 


MAPOLEON at ST. HELENA. By General Count Monrnoton, the 
Emperor’s Companion in Exile, and Testamentary Executor. Translated 
into English with the sanction of the Author, from the Original Unpub- 
lished Manuscript. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. bound. 


II. 
Mr. BURKE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1846. A’ New Edition, corrected throughout from the Personal 
Communications of the Nobility, &c., and containing all the New Crea- 
tions. 1 vol. (comprising as much matter as Twenty ordinary Volumes) 
with 1500 Engravings ot Arms, 38s. bound. 


I, 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. A Tale of 


the Court of Charles II, By the Author of “ Maids of Honour” (a Second 
Edition of which is now ready), 3 vols, 


Iv. 


RUSSIA UNDER the AUTOCRAT NI- 
CHOLAS I. By Ivan Gorovors, a Russian Subject. 2 vols., with full- 
length Portrait of the Emperor, 21s. bound, 


v. 
MARY HOWITT’S NEW NOVEL, “ The 
CITIZEN of PRAGUE.” 3 vols. 


“ We cordially recommend this work to every lover of the highest order 
of literature. The whole of the historical portion is executed in a manner 
worthy of the best living writers.”—Adas. 


Vi. 
SKETCHES from LIFE. By the late Laman 
BLANCHARD, Esq. With a Memoir of the Author, “by Sir Epwarp But- 


WER Lytton, Bart. 3 vols., with Portrait, and Engravings after Designs 
by Gzoncs Cruixsuanx. 31s. 6d. bound, 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 


W METTAKER'S LATIN SCHOOL- 











a 
Anthon’s Virgil. Edited by F. Metcalfe, M.A. . 7 
Niblock's Latin-English and — Latin Dictionary. P 

12mo.. 

The Latin and English: Dictionary. ‘Sola ‘separately, ‘bd. 5 
Whittaker’s Latin Exercises. 8th Edition. 12mo ...° 8 
A Key to ditto .. ccvcecsccccsscoccnsce | BS 
Whittaker’s Plorilegium. ‘Poeticum. "TED etenomaiael 
Whittaker’s Phedrus. Notes and by -—~ynasle 12mo 2 
Valpy’s Sallust. The entire works. 12mo.. re | 
Ditto, with Hickie’s English Notes. Bound ne 
Valpy’s Cornelius Nepos. 12mo... eoee . 8 
Ditto, with English Notes. Bound . 3 
her s Gradus. With Translations of the "Words, ‘e. ; 
at. Gradus. 


Latin, with ‘the Verses mts Phrases. 
12mo, bound a ae 
Cicero’s De Officiis—Cato 0 Major, ke. 

12mo 








— to Sense Verses. 
Gretton’s Latin Elegiacs and Hexam mo 
Valpy’s Grotius, With English Notes, 12mo ......... 
Ollendorff s First Latin Grammar and Exercises. By 

William Henry Pinnock, Esq. 12mo, cloth ... 
Drakenborch’s Livy (various readings). 3 vols. bds., 8v0 8 
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*,* A detailed and ag List of Whittaker and Co.’s Latin Books 
can be had, gratis, of any Bookseller. 


Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
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BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Michelet’s Priests, Women, and Families, 
On Feb. 4th will be published, in a very cheap form, an elegant Edition of 
ICHELET’S Celebrated Work, entitled 
PRIESTS, WOMEN, and FAMILIES, Newly ‘Translated from 
sac See This 2 one of tho mess important and pemeriahe y orks published 
excited immense over E from 
the sing deal pag oh a et 


154 Strand (three doors east of Somerset Hoyse| 
Charles Edmonds, $ Stzand f » 





MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


On February Ist, Part II., post 8vo, 22. Gd, 
lise GYPSIES of SPAIN; their Manners, 
Customs, and Ceremonies. 


By GEORGE BORROW, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





Nearly ready, in 5 vols., price U. 11s. 6d. 
WAR, and ADVENTURE. 
TALES, by H. HARKNESS. 
E. Churton, Library, 26 Holles Street. 


L?** 


496, with Steel Plate and W: 6s. 
On the 3lst, in fcp. vo, gal ng Prgetiry ‘oodeuts, price 


ANUAL of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
lai uestions on each 1 
with Recomit tory 2 on of the (11) Chapters, 
By JOHN L. COMSTOCK, M.D. 
LYN, A.M. Oxon, Author of a Dictionary of 
— a pened of ‘Chemistry and of the Steam-: Engine. 
_ of Bodies.—2. Leg Mechanics.—4. Hy- 
Contsnts.—1. vareolice 8, F ec! oa oad 
‘Astronomy.—10. Electricity and I 11. 
©,” This Manual is intended pe asa Fien-Comne  FentBeok in 
tary” Reports, vl Colleges, where Stuclen 


of iin neers, —y 4 Milit and Naval 
Saoxon and the niversities, for fet: year Medical Students. 
Adam Scott (late Scott = ahaa Charterhouse Square. 














On the 2d of February will be published, price 6s. 
NHE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 
No, VIII.—Fesrvary, 
CONTENTS. 
I. AUSTRALIA. 
II. SCOTTISH CRIMINAL LAW. 
Ill, ANTIQUITY OF THE GOSPELS. 
IV. WHEWELL’S INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR. 
Vv. ARAGO ELOGE HISTORIQUE DE BARON 
FOURIER. 
VI. Seeeeeee AND LETTERS OF LORD NEL- 
SON, 
VII. ECCLESIASTICAL MIRACLES. 

VII, EXPLANATIONS, BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
CREATION. 

IX. CARLYLE’S OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Edinbargh: W.P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 





New Monthly Volume. 


HE PARLOUR NOVELIST; 
th te ot Fiction, by the mont ostebrntsd Autres, Bosh, 9 mat oe 
Paes, hie efly y Copyright oe on the Lag dF 2 tg om - ble 
and German by competent persons. 
The First Volume being 
TALES by the O'HARA FAMILY, 
First Series will appear on = pet February, price 2s. sewed, or 2s, 6d. 


a Series of 


: and MI » London; Wm. 8. and 
Belfast Binds ea Te an m. 8. Org Co. 





On the Ist February, 
IR W. J. HOOKER’S “ CURTIS’S BOTA- 
NICAL MAGAZINE,” No. MIY. (Third Series), price Se. 6d. co- 
Pe, id. Hooker’s ‘‘ Flora Antarctica,” or Botany of 
tarctic Voyage, Part XIV., price 84, coloured ; 5s, plain, 
Dr. Harvey’s “ Phycologia Britannica,” or His- 
tory of British Sea-Weeds. No, IL., price 2s, 6d, coloured, 
Reeve’s * Conchologia Iconica,” or Species of 
coloured. 


Shells, No. XXXVI., price 10s, 
Reeve, Brothers, King William Street, Strand. 





_ Permanent Increase of the Literary Register. 
HE. LITERARY. REGISTER, No. XIII., 


and after, will be i we peat, enciusive, of AX 
vertise will be One 8hi an Elegant Wrapper 
wer sia we will be tinued, 
TLE and InpRx, 


nearly an equal quantity to the Register, 
welll be itkn Gases Ghee ’ Number. * 7 


New Curiosities or Lrrerature, by Groner Soans, B.A., will be 
commenced in No. XIII. 6 i" , 


ntiquarians and Literary M invited to scnd in Contributions, 
as this Journal, under the the Tile of « of CHURTON'S SLITERARY ae. 
GISTER At AND 1D LONDON M will in a] 
a a Magasine & 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
HE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, 


a as of BOOKS PRINTED in GREAT BRITAIN. 
the Ist and 15th of every Month.—Subscription, 6s. per 
por 


annum oie sta 

Tus PusiisHers’ Cinevtan, bf tas progr 
London, was commenced in a ee it Paokee 
the present time offers the 


Publishers of. 


by the princi; 
: Mrel 1> proved, and at 


rete eo moms 


naming. td it must be of material ser- 
Vice, comaing, a qo t of the Title, number of 
Pages and Pies, Sie of Book published i be the Untead 


ver before & ed in 
anager vee attempt t con- 





of the principal 


TO THE PUBLISHER 
it must continue, as it has hitherto pom, one of the most useful 
advertising all matters which concern the T: ay as well as their 
Publica: tt few Booksellers who do not find it to their 
interest to read and circulate the same their connexions. 
considerable advantage’ is ofered jn subscribing for a dozen i 
a A sul a n 
which case yer Cincvtan is stitched ina wrapeer, wi ith the petecitess 's 
Name and A uously pom. thus sitering the advantages 
ofa peivate Geclae, issued every t. The ia for each 
dozen, w: ited wrapper, for one year, is two guineas. 
Office, 54 Fleet Street, 





On the 17th was published, demy 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HE BOOK COLLECTOR’S HAND-BOOK: 





a Modern Library Companion. 
CoytEents: Divinity — E: and Collecti A 
History and Historical al Papers — bs y — Memoirs, &c. ie — - 
Vov; &c.—Belles seful Arts, ~~ —Greek and Latin 


Cl Translated-—‘The Drama—Poetry—Works of Fiction—Sporting— 
Dictionaries and Library Table Books. 
E. Churton, Library, 26 Holles Street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. super royal 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
[He LITERARY ANNUAL REGISTER, 
ee ome, steiaadiaiediaa . as five ordinary octavo 
votumes of 400 each, canteios a review ot every New Work pul published 
See 16, » ‘a copious double Index, with the size and price of each 
, E. Churton, 26 Holles Street, 


Titmarsh in the East. 
» in 1 vol. 1 loth, with th < 
Now sata a pes Oe, ee 2s. cl w = justra: 


Frontispiece, by the A 
NotzSs of a. JOURNEY from CORNHILL to 
By Mr. MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH. 


GRAND CAIRO. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





In 1 vol., with Plates, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 
HE PRACTICAL COOK, English and Fo- 
simiell ae ‘Griginal feasapes ports of Old Receipts improved and re- 
NGLISH, | 
'RENCH, 


Dutcn, AND 
Inptan Cookery. 


Poy ml a 


ausmosski; t: 


Guruay, 

Russian, | 

With oomiene Directions for the Choice of all Provisions, th 

Table, giving small and large Dinners, and —— Management of 
4 a BRFEGION, formerly Cook to H.E. Prince R 

H.H. the Prince Nicholas Ester! 


SPAntsu, 
L18Hy 


3 to the Marquess of Aylesbury the 
— fac sendie ies at Paris, &c. ¢. And ANNE MILL 
A priceless volume for the "—John Bull, 
* “hs is an excellent and truly ‘ practical cook.’"—Fraser’s Magazine, 


London: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





Richard Baynes’ Catalogues. 
ART I.—A COLLECTION of RARE and 


CURIOUS BOOKS, TRACTS, &c., on Church Affairs, Popish 
Controversy, ong the Bishops, Puritans, and Political Affairs, 
from Q to Queen Anne, 


Part II.—A Collection of Sermons, Discourses, 
feccemst, and Rupesitiqns, Ragish end Yooh, A many valuabl 
MSS. &c., on sale by om ee 

Pe sea Baynes, 28 Paternoster Row, St. Paul’s, London. 
it licati fb t, . 
L, toe be mio is = we ication. If by post, stamps, value 4d, for Part 





T'o Authors and Artists. 
New Edition, in demy 8vo, with Nine Engravings, price ls, 6d. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAND-BOOK ; a Guide to 
the Art and System of Publishing on Commission. 

Byron Size cof B Books “rimate of 4 Pa and rar bie eee” in 

ft Plates Wood Engravings—Glypho. 





Grimm’s Popular German Stories. 
Now ready, with 12 Illustrations by Ricuarp Dovus. Fecp. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
H E F AIRY RIN G: 
a New Collection of Tales and Stories. Translated from the German. 
By JOHN EDWARD TAYLOR. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HILLIPS’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
ASTRONOMICAL WORKS for SCHOOLS, 


GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS; or, 
Outline Maps, to be filled up by Pupils. In Two Parts. Ob- 
long 4to, price 3s, 6d. each, sewed. The same, on a larger 
scale, for room in writing, price 5s. 6d. each. 

ATLASES, to accompany the Copy-Books. Demy 4to» 
6s. 6d. plain, and 8s. Gd. coloured; royal, 12s. plain. 

PRIOR’S VOYAGES ROUND the WORLD. With 100 
Engravings. 20th Edition, 12mo, 10s. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of BRITISH GEO- 
GRAPHY. With Mapsand Views. 18mo, 4s. 6d. bound. 

CLARKE’S HUNDRED WONDERS of the WORLD. 
With 100 Engravings. 47th Edition, 12mo, 10s. 6d. bound. 

SQUIRE’S GRAMMAR of ASTRONOMY, and the 
PHENOMENA of the HEAVENS. Royal 18mo, 7s. 6d. 
bound, with numerous Engravings. 

BLAIR’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR ofthe ELEMENTS 
of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 18mo, with numerous En- 
gravings and Woodcuts, price 6s. 6d. bound, 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, 





and 





Dr. Forbes on Mesmerism. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
LLUSTRATIONS of MODERN 
MESMERISM, from Personal Investigation. 
By JOHN FORBES, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician to Her Majesty’s Household. 


Bits AA ae le production. If there are still any doubters as to mes- 
being & » we advise them to peruse this pamphlet. It cer- 

Cie hae ly rod for one of the classes of quacks.”—Lancet. 

London ; John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


HE PALL OF NAPOLEON: 
n Historical Memoir. 
By rmtewy J. MITCHELL, 


rapid sale of this book, and the Author’s desire to examine 

lications connected with the Subject of which 

p dpev ee for a time; but the Publisher 
appearance, 





e, . The 
some late continental 
it treats, have dela: layed the 
hopes shortly to 


The RISE “SE of. NAPOLEON, by the same 
Author, is now in course of publication in “Fraser's MAGAztne.” Part 
I, appeared in January Number, 

G. W. Nickisson, 215 Regent Street. 





KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 
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FIRST CATECHISM of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 9d. 
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Second Edition, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 15s. 


jMEMOIRS of ROBERT WILLIAM ELLIS- 
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The Library Edition. In 2 vols. post 8vo, price 15s. 
The COUNTESS PAUSTINA By Ipa, 
Countess HAHN-Haun. Translated from the German, by A. E 
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—Edinburgh 
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In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 4s. cloth, 
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By Jenzmy Tay1or, Esq. 


In 5 vols, demy 8vo, price 21s, 
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8 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE MARQUESS 


; ’ 8 ELLESLEY . 





° Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound and printed, and embellished with numerous splendid Engravings, 
portonaies wpon price One Guinea; India proofs, 1/. 11s. 6d. 


eerie sees WELLS’ PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN. 
main story, cel and, eral 





2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 


BRAIM’S HISTORY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 





« The best book of Eastern travel that At vey aa yg oye 8vo, 8vo, price 2s. 64, 
asic th thle and eines of sbjoss ieoed hr eon! AMOS’ LECTURES on CLASSICAL] The OREGON TERRITORY, By 
sre the book is a8 + Light as ti ,' and lively as life, yet there are in it) EDUCATION. ALEXANDER SIMPSON, Esq. 
and scenes which woul make most men grave and solemn. 


2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 


|MRS, THOMSON’S MEMOIRS OF THE JACOBITES, 





wise TS sad Combet 4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 


HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE III. 
Edited by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 





3 vols. post 8vo, 3 vols. post 8vo, 


MARGARET — By the Author} The CHAINBEARER. By J, FE- 
of “ The Clandestine Marriage,” NIMORE COOPER, Esa, 





4 vols. 8vo (any one of which may be had separately, price 14s.), with Portraits, 
THE COLLECTIVE EDITION OF 
LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. 


Edited by LORD MAHON. 


NEW WORKS JUST READY. 


New Work by the Rev. Francis Trench, 
vols. post 8vo, 
SCOTLAND: ITS FAITH AND ITS FEATURES; 
OR, A VISIT TO BLAIR ATHOLL. 
By the Rey, FRANCIS TRENCH, 








Zady Duff Gordon. 
Just ready, 1 vol, 8vo, with Notes, | 
PEREZ AND PHILIP OF SPAIN. 
From the French of Migyet. 
By LADY DUFF GORDON, 


‘2 vols. post 8vo, 

The PHILOSOPHY of MAGIC, PRODIGIES, and MIRACLES, 
From the French. 

Edited, with Notes, and Illustrated, by A. T. THOMSON, M.D, 





New Novel by the Countess of Blessington. 
8 vols. post 8vo, ” : 
MEMOIRS of a FEMME de CHAM- | ¢, MARTIN: or, Memoirs of a Valet de 
BRE. By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 


New Work by M. Eugene Sue. 





8vo, with upwards of Sixty Illustrations, 


FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
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, PROSPECTUS OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY: 


“ <"~ “& Sevies of the Best English anv Foreign Authors, 7 
PRINTED IN A NEW AND ELEGANT FORM, EQUALLY ADAPTED TO THE LIBRARY AND THE PIRESIER: 
AT AN EXTREMELY LOW PRICE. 








Tuts Series has been undertaken ‘with the view of presenting to the educated public (a 
class of readers which is rapidly increasing) works of ‘a deservedly established character, 
or printed in an elegant form, and at the lowest possible price that can remunerate: 

the 
In the palin advanced stage of widely-diffused intelligence, and after the many able 


tensive literary property, will enable him to bring such resources to the formation of his 
“ STANDARD LipRary,” as shall leave little or nothing to be desired. These and other 
facilities have suggested the present undertaking, and concurrent circumstances have 

d its t. As holder of many. valuable copyrights (including Roscor's 
Leo rue TentH, Lorenzo nr MEpic1, and the Works or Robert Hatt), the Publisher 
considers it incumbent on him ‘to take into his own. hands the republication of them in a 








arguments Nad some of the most. powerful minds of the age in favour of extended 

pen vey it es superfluous, in a notice of this kind, to extol the advantages of cir- |. cheap and popular form, rather than leave them to the piecemeal appropriation of others. 
ulating the preductions of genius and learning, on terms that may render them The Publisher would not incur the imputation of inviting attention by inflated pro- 

pomaer are mises; but he may safely affirm, that he feels some ambition in the prospect of rendering 


the projected Series worthy of distinction; and is resolved to employ all the means he 


The Publisher ventures to assume, that his unremitting and long-practised experience 
possesses to merit and secure success. 


in books, his constant intercourse with the learned in all parts of the world, and his ex- 





Plan of Bublication. 


The Series will be published monthly, in volumes of about 500 pages each, printed in a It is by no means intended to limit the Series to any particniar class of Literature : thus 
clear and.elegant type, on fine paper, in post 8yo, handsomely bound in cloth, at the low | Divinity and Philosophy, History and Romance, Abstract Science and Polite Literature, 
price of 3s. 6d. Ancient Authors and Modern, will be produced in succession, as may either be indicated 


Every work will be edited or translated by competent scholars; and furnished with Por- | by the demands of the time, or required by the plam of publication, 
traits, Indexes, and all the concomitants that can be thought essential to acomplete book. 





The folowing Volumes are at press, and will appear immediately, some of them in advance of the Monthly Issue :— 


THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS.AND REMAINS OF THE REV. ROBERT HALL; 
With Life by Dr. Gregory, and an Essay on his Character. by Joun Foster. With fine Portrait, in One Volume. 

®,* Asa selection from Robert Hall’s Works, similar in form to the present volume, is advertised to appear simultaneously, it is important that the 

purchaser should specify ‘‘ BOHN’S EDITION,” which is the only one entitled to contain the. Copyright Pieces, the Life by Dr. Gregory, 


and Foster’s Essay. . 


ROSCOE’S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO THE TENTH. 


Edited by his Son (including the Copyright portions). With fine Portraits. 


SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


Translated from the German, with a Memoir of the Author, by J. B. Rosertson, Esq. Second Edition, revised. Fine Portrait of the Author. 


SISMONDI?S HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF THE SOUTH OF EUROPE. 


Translated by Roscoe (with Specimens of Early French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Poetry, translated into English Verse by Cany, 
WIPFFEN, Roscoe, and others). With a fine Portrait. 


LANZI?S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


A Revised Translation, by Tuomas Roscog. With Portraits. ~~ 
N T IN GC, 


LECTURES .ON P A | 
By the Royal Academicians. With Portraits. 
Other Works of the same — character.are in Preparation, and will followin monthly order, or be published curler, as may be found cdpediont, 





NEW ISSUE IN OSE VOLUMES, AT THE REDUCED PRICE OF 3s. 6d. PER VOLUME. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


THE REVEREND ROBERT HALL. 


WITH A MEMOIR OF HIS LIFE BY DR. GRECORY; 


AND OBSERVATIONS ON HIS CHARACTER AS A PREACHER, BY JOHN FOSTER, 
Author of “‘ Essays on Decision of Character,” &c. 


Ae be F: ae " | In Six thick Volumes, small 8vo, extra cloth lettered, 1846. With a General Index. 


This capital Edition was published from the Author’s corrected copies and manuscripts, for the benefit of his Widow, who survives. The Copyright 
was dis of for sum of 4000/., and is now the property of t ng belay The greater portion of the work is still copyright, and, in virtue 
of the recent Act, an dn so for many years; but some of the pieces hav aoe out of copyright, it is deemed advisable to republisir the entire 


1 little tetnptation to the uncourteous to assume rtion which is unprotected. 
vee ep wot Bait Eaton in euiall Sto, saline exactly the.same as the Pe hmong dition,in 6 vols. demy 8vo, of which co oats wir still be had, 
oe eo} yolumes may be depended on monthly, as they 3 are all printed and ready for delivery. Indeed, those who wish to take the six yolumes at 


once may have them immediately. _ ‘ 
“The name of Robert Hall will be pla laced posterity ainong “< Whoever wishes to see the English language in din geutoatioerasnahsenh the weting® 
defenders of religious truth, 


the best writers of the. 
re of that great divinie, Robert Hail. > He combines the beauties of Johnson,’ Addison, ot 


the Bingen reer 
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